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Architect: Berger, Kelley § Samuelson, 
Champaign, Illinois. 





Electric Contractor 
pany, Chicago. 
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Kindergarten with three rows of Stars 
(one row not shown). 


Typical classroom with three rows of Stars. 


Wakefield Luminous-Indirect STARS Belong in 
Such Well Planned Schools 


In presenting two new elementary schools to the residents of Western 





Springs, Illinois, Superintendent of Schools James V. Moon said: 


“We believe that to strengthen faith in democracy, democratic 











dd Park School, Weatern Springs ; = , sone: i . 2 
ane ym py 0 ee living must take place in the classroom.”’ This is possible “when both 





@eeeeeeeeeeeeeee8° school and curriculum provide ample opportunity for boys and girls 






to work together in small groups to solve common problems.” 














Mr. Moon went on to say: “Each classroom has its own color scheme, 
yet colors have been carefully selected to blend harmoniously through- 
out the schools. Special attention has been given to providing the 
best in heating, ventilating, acoustical materials and lighting, both 


natural and artificial.” 


The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company is proud thal ils well-known 





luminous-indirect Slar was chosen lo light classrooms based on such 


The Wakefield Slar makes the ceiling the 
primary light source, with the luminaire 


a forward-looking philosophy. For full information write The F. W 








itself and the side walls becoming a second- Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio. In Canada: Wakefield 
ary source, Thus the light is distributed . . 
uniformly and is free from glare and sharp Lighling Limited, London, Ontario. 


brightness contrasts. The translucent Plaskon 
reflector, which slides im and oul like a 
drawer, completely shields the lamps; when 
the lamps are lit, the luminaire has about 


pot sy Over ALL Lighting 
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THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION'S FINE BUILDINGS ARE 


Vol. 


NAESS & MURPHY 
architects and engineers 
GEORGE A. FULLER CO, 

general contractors 

M. J. CORBOY CORPORATION 
plumbing contractor 

AMSTAN SUPPLY DIVISION, 
AMERICAN RADIATOR & 
STANDARD SANITARY CORP, 
plumbing wholesaler 


View from Chicago's lake shore, across the park, 
toward the new Prudential Building 
and its impressive background 


SLOAN EQUIPPED 























UNIQUE BUILDING, UNIQUE SITE 


e The new, praiseworthy Mid-America Home Office 
of THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
now under construction, will occupy an enviable site 


facing Chicago’s downtown skyline, several miles of 
landscaped park, and boulevard-bordered Lake Michi- 
gan. Every window will provide dramatic views and 
its observation deck, highest in Chicago and reached 
by escalators from the 40th floor, will present one of 
the nation’s most spectacular panoramas. At an an- 
ticipated cost of nearly 40 million dollars, approxi- 
mately | million square feet of year-round air condi- 
tioned office space will be available. Prudential will 


occupy eight full floors, four of which will be joined 
by escalators. Others will connect lower level sub- 
urban train platforms with the building concourse. 
There will be direct access to the building from its 
own 400-car parking facility, also a pedestrian con- 
nection with the new 2400-car garage under Michigan 
Avenue and Grant Park. This new building will be 
distinguished by excelling design and construction 
techniques, and use of time-tested equipment. As are 
thousands of other fine buildings it will be completely 
equipped with stoan Flush vaLves —additional evi- 
dence that explains why... 


more ssoaw Sith VALVES 


are bought than all other makes combined 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the sLoaNn Act-O-Matic sHoweR HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. Architects specify, and Wholesalers 
and Master Plumbers recommend the Act-O-Matic—the 


better shower head for better bathing. 


=A Write for completely descriptive folder 
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CHECK THESE WAYNE 
GYMSTAND FEATURES 


SHE’S SAFE... 


She’s uncertain 


FULLY CLOSED RISER BOARDS MAKE 
WAYNE GYMSTANDS SAFE ALL-WAYS! 


How many times have you hesitated cautiously 
and with concern when leaving the stands after a 
game’? You could see the maze of understructure 
and look at the floor below. You were relatively 
safe, of course, but you didn’t feel safe, and 
that’s important! 


Wayne Gymstands use “riser’’ boards that com- 
pletely close the vertical gap between the foot and 
seatboards. They help the spectator to feel safe and 
secure. His feet can’t slip because there’s no place 
for them to go! And he doesn’t think of falling 


because he doesn’t see the understructure or floor 
directly beneath him. 


The fully closed riser board is an important 
Wayne Gymstand feature. Like other Wayne con- 
struction features, it puts a premium on spectator 
safety. And, it’s another good indication that 
Wayne builds gymstands better. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING! A new, revised 
Rolling Gymstand Catalog No. R-54. Write direct 
to Dept. C-10 please . . . 


Greater angle of clear view and greater slope of sight line—for better visibility. 


Alignment frames keep rows parallel during opening and closing. 


Completely vertical front when closed—for a practical—smarter appearance. 


Wheels travel independent parallel paths—for ease of movement— prevents floor grooving. 


Column base plates transmit live load to floor. 


Column feet provide stability. 


Meets all and beats most grandstand safety codes and regulations, including 
California earthquake test. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


146 N. PEMBROKE AVENUE, WAYNE, PA. 


WAYNE STANDS ro) FOR SAFETY 
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Among the Authors 


ARTHUR G. COONS, president of Occidental 
College, Los Angeles, since 1946, on page 21 
presents his philosophy on education in our 
present-day economy. Dr. Coons makes his ob- 
servations on the basis of a long career in eco- 
nomics, having served during his early years as 
an instructor of economics at the University of 
Pennsylvania, several California high schools, 
and the University of California in Los Angeles. 
He joined the staff of Occidental College as assdciate professor of 
economics in 1925 and later served as executive secretary to the 
president and dean of studies before assuming the presidency in 
1946. During World War Il, Dr. Coons served one year as Cali- 
fornia state price executive for the O.P.A. and also as consultant to 
the National Resources Planning Board. He was adviser to the chief 
of the U.S. Reparations Mission to Japan in 1945-46. Dr. Coons 
has written several books and pamphlets on matters of economics 
and administration. . .. CHESTER C. MAXEY, president of Whitman 
College since 1948, describes on page 19 the recent management 
audit of his institution under the auspices of the American Institute 
of Management. Dr. Maxey has served as assistant professor of 
political science both at Oregon State College and at Western Re- 
serve University and for a two-year period was a member of the 
staff of the New York Bureau of Municipal Research. He first 
joined the Whitman College staff as professor of political science in 
1925 and subsequently became dean of social science, a position he 
held until his appointment as president in 1948. He has authored 
many books in the field of political science and government. 


Arthur G. Coons 


CLARK LAURIE, business manager of Utica 

College of Syracuse University in New York, 

describes in detail on page 22 the budget pro- 

cedures followed there. He has been business 

manager for the last eight years, prior to which 

he served for two years as an accountant in a 

Z bank at Oneida, N.Y. Active in civic affairs, he 

is particularly interested in the youth program 

sponsored by the local Kiwanis Club. In mo- 

ments of relaxation, he turns to woodworking and gardening; he 

also has musical tastes and at one time was a trombone player 
in an orchestra. 


Clark Laurie 


WILLIAM B. HARRELL, vice president in 
charge of business affairs at the University of 
Chicago since 1953, emphasizes on page 44 the 
proper relationship that should exist between 
business manager and labor union. He has been 
a member of the University of Chicago admin- 
istrative staff since 1925. Following a two-year 
period as research assistant at the school of 
business, he became assistant controller; he 
stepped up to assistant business manager in 1933, to business mana- 
ger in 1938, and to vice president in 1953. Mr. Harrell has been 
active in both the Eastern and Central Associations of College and 
University Business Officers, and he is a past president of the Quad- 
rangle Club at the University of Chicago. He enjoys serious reading, 
and is a former participant in the Great Books course in Chicago. 
It is also rumored that he is a connoisseur of good food. 


William 6. Harrell 
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D-11 low priced automatic electric. Just press a switch 
x and out come bright copies, 2 per second! 


0 10 America's most popular school duplicator. Hand- 
P operated, the economy model DITTO. 


TO HELP TEACHERS 


. ‘ Deluxe duplicator, smartly styled. Extra features include 
A DITTO DUPLICATOR turns hours of work into minutes 0-15 counter cover that becomes a receiving tray, functional design. 
of fun. You can make 120 bright copies a minute 


of anything typed, written or drawn—maps, bulletins, és 





tests, d i inst i h f littl NEW DITTO 
ests, drawings, instruction sheets—for as little as a 

tenth of a cent a copy—and in up to 5 colors at once. a WORK BOOKS 
Imagine how much faster you'll do your work, how -++ for reproduction on liquid machines. 
much better you’ll teach and how much brighter An outstanding DITTO Service! Every book 


your pupils will be as you are forever free from hours contains DITTO Master sheets, each 


‘ : : 3 ready for duplicating up to 300 
of tedious copying. DITTO is so simple to operate— copies. Covers most subjects you 


you need no previous experience. Just snap the master : , . teach for every grade, even beginners. 
you’ve typed or written, on any of these three Vi Developed by nagar educators. 
low priced DITTO duplicators and out come up to Each $3.25. Write for titles. 
300 clear bright copies. Use any weight paper or card ° 

. . . MA NOW for brigh 1 » i hing. 
stock in standard sizes. Let a DITTO duplicator ° meee oe ee ee ee 


DITTO, INC., 655 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
i ! 
help you teach better. Mail the coupon today! Gentlemen: Without obligation to me, please send: 
[] Literature on DITTO Duplicators. 
{| Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me. 


: [_] FREE: DITTO Workbooks Catalog and Sample Lessons. 
D i QO 3 ses : 
: I : School 
® ® ; 


* Address 


eee eee eee He 
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Questions and Answers 


Residence Hall Help 


Question: Should residence hall directors 

have @ maintenance staff for exclusive atten- 

tion to residence hall maintenance, or should 

such work be done by the buildings and 

gene department of the institution?— 
\ me 4 A 


Answer No. |: A residence hall 
maintenance staff to take care of all 
minor repairs and painting results in 
much more efficient service. Minor 
repairs are caught before they become 
major and this cuts down cost. These 
minor repairs can be done immedi- 
ately with a residence hall mainte- 
nance staff, and there is much less 
complaining both by residents and 
staff when there is no delay. 

Major electrical, plumbing and con- 
struction repairs should be done by 
the physical plant staff, because it 
would be too costly for a residence 
hall staff to maintain the high salaried 
foreman that would be needed to 
supervise such jobs and also to provide 
the necessary equipment. 

Several years ago we requested the 
physical plant to assign three full- 
time painters exclusively for the resi- 
dence halls. These painters paint areas 
as directed by the residence hall direc- 


tor, but are under the supervision 
of the physical plant foreman for 
carrying out the details. This has 


worked out most satisfactorily and has 
saved us the expense of hiring a 
painter foreman.—J. C. SCHILLETTER, 
director of housing, lowa State College. 

ANSWER No. 2: In any institution 
large enough tO operate a buildings 
and grounds department, it is a dupli- 
cation of skills and experience to 
develop a full maintenance staff exclu- 
sively for residence halls. Engineering, 
supervision labor for the basic 
skilled crafts (electricians, plumbers, 
steam fitters, masons, Carpenters, paint- 


and 


ers) can cover all buildings, including 
dormitories, to the advantage of . the 
institution under certain 
conditions it may be highly desirable 


and practical to develop within the 


However, 


6 


residence 


halls organization skilled 
and semiskilled workers to cover spe- 
cial areas, such as lock and key work, 
furniture repair and maintenance, glaz- 
ing, floor maintenance, rug and win- 
dow shade work, and so forth. In 
areas of this nature direct supervision, 
staff loyalty, versatility and availability 
may prove to be most advantageous.— 
M. R. SHAW, director of residence 
halls, Cornell University. 


Housing Married Students 


Question: Should college administrators 
consider the housing of married undergradu- 
ate students as a permanent factor in the 
college scene?—C.J., Minn. 

ANSWER: Most college administra- 


tors feel that the married student, 
graduate or undergraduate, is here to 
stay. With definite trends toward mar- 
riage at an early age, the older student 
going to college as a veteran, and the 
increased enrollment in graduate 
schools because of the requirements of 
industry, business and education, there 
is bound to be a larger proportion of 
married students. This, coupled with 
the large increase in birth rate, leads 
most administrators to think that by 
1970 they can figure somewhere be- 
tween 10 per cent and 20 per cent 
of their enrollment will consist of 
married students. This actually will 
depend a great deal on the type of 


institution, but with state universities 





If you have a question on business 
or departmental administration 
that you would like to have an- 
swered, send your query to COL- 
LEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago II, Ill. Questions 
will be forwarded to leaders in 
appropriate college and university 
fields for authoritative replies. 
Answers will be published in forth- 
coming issues. No answers will be 
handled through correspondence. 






















it seems to be the consensus that mar- 
ried students will comprise from 15 to 
20 per cent of enrollments. 

At Michigan State we are just com- 
pleting 144 permanent apartments for 
married students and are planning to 
construct 300 more shortly. We are 
still operating 1100 barracks apart- 
ments, and it is the ultimate plan 
that these temporary structures will 
be replaced by some 1500 or more 
permanent units of the type now 
under construction—EMERY FOSTER, 
manager of dormitories and food 
service department, Michigan State 
College. 


Birds a Nuisance 


Question: We have been bothered a great 
deal on our campus by the nuisance made 
by sparrows and starlings, and | have found 
no effective way of getting rid of the pests. 
Do you have any suggestions?—R. H., Ill. 


ANSWER: A news item in a recent 
edition of the New York Times sug- 
gests the possible solution: “Instead 
of driving starlings away by ‘playing’ 
phonograph records of their own 
frightened shricks—a method that has 
been used with success in half a dozen 
communities—chemists from a nation- 
ally known manufacturing firm suggest 
the adoption of a gelatin compound 
which they have developed and which 
is deposited on likely landing places 
as a ribbon of foam. The compound 
is harmless, but if it sticks to the feet 
it's more disagreeable than a piece of 
chewing gum on the sole of a shoe. 

“The bird repellent is said to be ef- 
fective for a year. It’s nothing new. 
Outside-maintenance contractors were 
using it long before the phonograph 
method was heard of. In fact, it’s 5 
years old. The contractors squirted the 
compound from a calking gun. Now 
there is a push-button aerosol dispenser 
that ought to interest college adminis- 
trators. What is more, the compound 
is effective against all bird pests and 
not just against starlings.” 
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226 SAFE SHOWERS in The University of Oklahoma 


Boys and Girls New Dormitories Are Regulated by 


POWERS MIXERS 


Above: 4 of the 8 Modern Dormitories All Equipped with— 


ePOWERS3 Double Safe 
cia ealiaas Thermostatic WATER MIXERS 


SOREY, HILL AND SOREY They make showers SAFE against scalding 


Contractor and sudden shots of cold or hot water caused by 
OLLER PLUMBING & HEATING CO. 
All in Oklahoma City PRESSURE aud TEMPERATURE 


. 
Just ONE Shower ACCIDENT fluctuations in water supply lines. 


may cost many times more 
than POWERS mixers. No Shower is Safe Without this Double Protection— Powers ther- 


° mostatic water mixers always hold the shower temperature 

10 to 20% Water Saving. No need to get constant wherever the bather wants it. They are completely 
f sh djust it b f ; “ar : 

ee ee ee automatic. Failure of cold water instantly shuts off shower. 


fluctuating water temperatures . . . when 


controlled by a Powers Thermostatic Mixer. e@ Delivery temperature is thermostatically limited to 115° F. 











For Utmost Comfort, Safety and Economy Install Powers Mixers @ Write for Bulletin 365 
Established in 1891 e THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY « SKOKIE, ILL © Offices in Over 50 Cities 
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furnished by SIMMONS 
... for comfort, 
easy maintenance 
...and durability! 


Here's practical dormitory furniture that looks good, 

wears well, and fits the student's needs perfectly. 

The construction: durable fireproof steel, electrically welded 
throughout ... joints can’t come apart, will not warp, 

swell or split. The finish: long-wearing Simfast that won't 

peel or chip, resists all manner of wear and tear. 

The design: student tested and approved, for maximum comfort 
and style with a minimum of maintenance. 


Ask your supplier to show you the features that make 

Simmons steel furniture operate so smoothly and noiselessly. 
Have him show you the wide variety of decorator approved 

pastel colors and wood-grain finishes that will please the most 
color-conscious student. He'll be able to give you information on 
the full line of Simmons dormitory furniture, so that you can 
furnish rooms of any size or shape in durable Simmons steel. 


Shown here are but a few of the wide variety of pieces 
available. Send for Simmons’ new catalog. Write to 
any of the Simmons display rooms listed. 


os 
it TITTTTTT 


- 


& 


* Bs 


This room features Simmons new Beautyrest 
Sleep-Lounge —a sofa by day and a bed by 
night, and new F-330 Desk. Chairs are F-711 
and new “Recov” F-770 with removable cover. 
Chest is the compact F-152-24 designed espe- 
cially for double rooms. 


Simmons New Student Desk F-330—The most practical 
student desk ever built. Extra-large top—full 30 x 42 
inches. Gives plenty of work space, even for enginecer- 
ing and architecture students. Has double the book 
space of most desks. Available either in right-hand or 
left-hand models, 


DISPLAY ROOMS: 
Chicago * New York * San 
Francisco * Atlanta * Dallas 


Columbus * Los Angeles 
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STURDY STEEL FURNITURE 


~ ++ FROM SIMMONS 


COMPLETE LINE 


Duet Desk F-152-21—Has knee space on both sides. “Recov” Chair F-765——A comfortable, 
Compactly designed, yet ample for two. Each modern easy chair with foam rubber 
student has own drawer and book space. Saves cost seat and back wood arms. Cover can 
of second desk. Top surface, 4742 x 32 inches. be removed for cleaning or recovering. 
F-770 “Recov™ with metal arms. 


Dresser F-152-2—-Medium sized dresser. Chair F-732—Quality steel con- Bed H-348, with Coil Support L-1601—Sturdy all-steel construction, ribbon 
Three drawers. Top drawer has center struction combined with low fabric SKC spring. Coil support L-1601 gives firmness to spring, provides 
partition. Top area, 38'4 x 19 inches. cost. Rear legs extend beyond extra support to mattress, 

Available in two other sizes, 30') x 19 backrest to prevent marring 

inches and 44 x 19 inches. Mirror extra. wall. 


Dorm-Bilt Mattress 

Here's a mattress designed especially for dormi- 
tories. 216 Coil Springs covered with durable 
insulator and deep felt upholstering. # *& *& Three- 
Star Crushproof Border gives mid-mattress support 
right up to the edge. It's the heavy-duty matiress 
-——your best buy for all flat or coil spring 
beds—built by Simmons, makers of 
Beautyrest*, the world’s most 
comfortable mattress, 





“a 


*Trade-mark Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. 


Bed DB-930 with Underbed Drawers F-90--Demountable Chest F-152-5—Five drawers with 

Double Deck Bunk serves either as bunk or as twin beds. center partitioned top drawer. 52 

Underbed drawers provide extra storage space for small inches high, with top area 30!4 x 

rooms. 19 inches. Provides ample drawer 
space while using a minimum of 
floor space. 


CONTRACT DIVISION 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


Send this Coupon for Simmons Catalog — 
get full details on Simmons Complete Line. 


Simmons Company 

Contract Division 

Merchandise Mart 

Chicago 54, Illinois 

Please send me your furniture catalog. 


Name 


Address 


Se eee 


City Zone 
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FLOOR PANTRY —showing Blickman-Built food conveyor. 
Note stainless steel serving counter with round-corner 


ais? a 
:: , 
| 


from Blickman-Built 
award-winning 

food service 
installations 


bottom. Pantries hove complete service facilities. 


CAFETERIA—close up of stainless steel serving counter. 
Round-corner bottom, seamless top, welded tray slides, 
elimination of horizontal trim—all promote cleanliness. 


FUNCTIONAL DESIGN AIDS SANITATION in main dish 
pantry. Stainless steel clean dish table with built-in 
round-corner sink. Wall-mounting eliminates leg obstruc- 
tions, facilitates cleaning. Welded tubular undershelf 


is suspended from dish table, leaving floor clear. 


r » \ 


| Blickman-Built * lise 


iA 


r 


sanitary construction 
lowers maintenance costs 


AT BAYLOR UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL, DALLAS, TEXAS 


MERIT AWARD 
Institutions Food Service Contest 


GENERAL VIEW OF MAIN KITCHEN — showing food conveyors lined up opposite cook's 
tables. When loaded, conveyors are wheeled to elevators and taken to individual floor 
pantries. Stainless steel cook's table typifies sanitary construction of all equipment, featuring 
round corners, rolled edges, seamless crevice-free surfaces. Note built-in bain marie. 


@ The stainless steel equipment in this prize-winning installation 
features construction details which reduce time and labor required for 


cleaning. For example, wall-mounting of sinks and dish tables leaves 


floor areas unobstructed for rapid, thorough cleaning. Stainless steel pipe 


enclosures prevent accumulation of dirt and grease on inaccessible sur- 


faces. Welded tubular undershelves are readily cleaned on all surfaces. 
Round-corner sinks, rolled edges and seamless stainless steel surfaces 
facilitate cleaning by eliminating dirt-collecting crevices. Such details 
help maintain the highest standards of hospital sanitation. In addition, 
durable welded structures assure years of repair-free service life. 
Maintenance costs are low as a result. 

The installation serves approximately 55,000 meals every month to 
patients and employees. Service to patients is handled through a well- 
planned decentralized system. Pre-heated food conveyors are loaded with 
bulk food in the main kitchen and transported to individual floor pantries. 
There, trays are set up and distributed to patients. 

Designed and equipped by S. Blickman, Inc., this installation won a 
Merit Award in a recent Institutions Food Service Contest. You, too, 
can realize substantial savings in labor and maintenance costs by 
specifying “Blickman-Built.” 


oy Send for illustrated folder describing Blickman-Built Food Serv- 
ice Equipment — available in single units or complete installations. 


S. Blickman, Inc., 2810 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. 


We welcome you to our exhibit at the National Hotel Exposition, Kingsbridge Armory, Booth No. 508, New York City, November 8-12. 
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Beauty plus durability! These are the basic qualities of Carrom 
Dormitory Furniture. These are the reasons why Wofford College, 
Spartanburg, S. C. chose Carrom for their new dormitory, Greene 
Hall, shown above. 


Write today for the Carrom Catalog . . . you'll see what a wide 
choice of groupings you have... and you'll discover why Carrom 
has been the choice of so many leading colleges and universities. 


Ludington, Michigan 








IMAGINATION AND IDEAS 


MAKE THE DIFFERENCE WHEN PLANNING 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENTS 


A modern homemaking department should be more than a hodgepodge 
of equipment. That’s why so many schools and their architects work so 


closely with Mutschler sales engineers. The planning of school homemaking 


facilities is their specialty. And Mutschler equipment is famed for its beauty and 


serviceability. If you have a building or remodeling program, it will pay to 


contact your nearest Mutschler representative. No obligation, of course. 





Modern Sewing Table with readily acces- Up-to-Date Laundry designed as those in Complete Kitchen has built-in range and 
sible tote drawers and cabinet storage. Note better homes of today, beautifully styled as oven, pastry center, rollaway utility cart, towel 
in background the by-passing chalk and cork well as efficient. Also notice planning desk and storage, ventilating fan and range hood, ade- 
boards with storage space behind. storage space. quate storage. 








Sales offices in principal cities; write for address. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY, SCHOOL DIVISION — Department 101, Nappanee, indiana 
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PREMIUM SALTINE CRACKERS 
baked by NABISCO 


ideal with chili! 


ONLY ]4¢ PER SERVING 


* Snowflake Saltine Crackers 
in the Pacific States 


other famous 
“NABISCO INDIVIDUALS” 


rt bay fi eet 
whew you serwe | 
“NABISCO INDIVIDUALS” APT DANDY OYSTER 


CRACKERS 


1 Cut handling costs 4 Low cost per serving 


. : . less tha 
2 Have less breakage 5 Top-quality crackers ee ’ cae ’ 
3 Crackers always fresh 6 Close portion control 


National Biscuit Co., Dept. 21, 449 W. 14th St., New York 14, N. Y. 


Kindly send free samples and new booklet “America’s Home Favorites.” 





Name....... 
Organization... 
Address 


City 
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SMARTLY-STYLED SCHOOL FURNITURE... 


a 
4 





Se ere ete a an ed 


ITSTEECEGUIPMENT INGE 





More and more, schools are turning to ASE for all their 
office and classroom furniture. They know that ASE 
equipment means lasting beauty . . . longer life 
. «+ that ASE builds to the highest standards of 
quality. Here, truly, is beauty with .a_ pur- 
pose. Stylite tan finish to match your school- 
room furniture. Ask about the entire ASE 
line. You'll find school office furn- 
iture and lockers for every 


SINGLE-TIER ; purpose. 
rocuens NO. 6647 TEACHER'S DESK . 


«of NO. 6276 LIBRARY TABLE 
NO, 810 


DOUBLE-TIER UTILITY CHAIR 
LOCKERS 


— ow we 


. 


ASE FILES ARE 
AVAILABLE IN 
3 COMPLETE 


PRICE RANGES i or 
STORAGE CABINET 





«ie 


oe aw Sawe . 830 EXECUTIVE'S CHAIR 
TIER LOCKERS NO. 5401 FILE 





WRITE US TODAY FOR 
FURTHER INFORMATION. 


bey eee 


| 
HI 





« ’ J : ee 
NO. 1023 NO. 540 No. 5201 File No. 3489 
Secretary's Chair Drafting Chair Wardrobe 


Avrora, 
Illinois 
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\THE CASE OF 
THE SICK 
TERRAZZO’ 


From the files of 
Johnson’s Wax Floor 


Consultant Service 





How Child’s Piggly Wiggly 
found a money-saving “cure” 
with the help of Johnson’s Wax 
free floor consultant service 


1. The terrazzo floor was sick in the Jack- 
sonville, Tex., Child’s Piggly Wiggly store 
—as were floors in other stores of the 56- 
store chain. Chipping and cracking, dull- 
ness and dinginess marred the floor’s 
appearance, kept customers from realizing 
what a fine store they were patronizing. 


2. The Johnson J-Man was sent for. An- 
swering a request from Child’s Piggly 
Wiggly management, J-Man Hiram Powell 
of Johnson's Dallas office arrived on the 
scene to diagnose the trouble, make rec- 
ommendations... all part of the Johnson's 
Wax free floor consultant service. 


5, Today the “sick terrazzo” looks like 
Proper 3 the feor 001 g and cleaning methods 
restored the to its original wry ot ata Og 


3. Powell rolled up his sleeves. He found saving in maintenance costs. Similar ‘niractes™ 


the store had received faulty floor care 
information when the terrazzo was in- 
stalled . . . the floor care products being 
used were inferior . . . the store’s em- 
ployees needed training on how to keep a 


have transformed the wood, tile and concrete 
floors in other Child’s stores. 


If you have a floor problem of any kind, remem- 
ber: There's a Johnson's Wax J-Man like Hiram 


floor looking gree. Powell in your area, too. He’s an rt analyst 


= individual floor problems . . . a skilled teacher 
for your maintenance staff . . . a qualified “floor 
doctor” who is ready to demonstrate all the 
newest equipment latest methods. His serv- 
ices are yours for the asking. To meet him, fill 
out and mail the coupon today. No cost. No 
obligation. 


Get your free copy of the authoritative new 
Johnson's Wax booklet: ““HOW TO CARE 
FOR YOUR FLOORS.” Fill out and mail 
coupon today. 


4. The cure was found. Powell suggested 
changes in methods, products and training 
in the Jacksonville store. He also called in 
other J-Men of Johnson's nation-wide or- 
ganization to survey and recommend 
changes in the other 55 stores of the 
Child's chain. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 

Maintenance Department CU B-10 

Racine, Wisconsin 
Please send free handbook “How to Care for 
Your Floors.” 


Please have J-Man call. 
Products and service from oats Rate Pen eee 


Johnson’s Wax to solve 
any floor problem 


Name. 
Firm Name——__ 


Address 


Street 
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Dining Room, Faculty Club of New York University designed and completely furnished 
by Wanamaker’s. 











WANAMAKER’S DESIGN FOR COMFORT 


Traditional is the word! And the entire room is an achievement of perfect balance 
between traditional beauty and today’s functional demands. Of course, it’s comfortable, 
and the warm cheerful surroundings provide a perfect backdrop for friendly 
conversation and relaxed dining. This dining room—from the luxurious furniture to 
the draperies, the handsome fire set and the last bright accessory—was completely 
decorated and furnished by our Contract Division, with the ease and comfort of home 
always in mind, But whether you want the sumptuous elegance of traditional or the 
airy grace of contemporary decor, you can be sure it will cost no more at Wanamaker’s! 
We have the know-how, the interest and ingenuity to fill your needs, be they a dozen 

ash trays or the layout, design and complete decorating of a 1000 room dormitory. 
You're invited to drop in... or address 


inquiries to Contract Division, 7th Floor i | | 
fii and 8th Street, New York 
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Professional Competence 


Enhanced by National Assembly 


IRWIN K. FRENCH 


President 


National Federation of College and University Business Officers Associations 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF COLLEGE AND 
University Business Officers Associations’ first national 
assembly will take place June 26 to 28, 1955, at 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

For many years regional college and university 
business officers associations have flourished and de- 
veloped under the leadership and guidance of able 
and interested business officers of institutions of 
higher education. 

The advantages of such membership are numerous. 
It provides a medium for the exchange of ideas, for 
the discussion of mutual problems, and for the dis- 
semination of information relative to improvements 
and developments in the field of college and univer- 
sity business management 

The value of active membership and participation 
and the work and program of the regional association 
cannot be overemphasized. Today the business man- 
agement of a college or university is a major job. It 
requires a period of training and a breadth of under- 
standing and vision never anticipated in the early 
infancy of our institutions of higher education. Ef- 
fectively to execute the responsibilities of his office 
today, it behooves a business officer to become well 
versed in many things. He must have a knowledge 
of food operations, dormitory management, purchas- 
ing, building and plant maintenance and operation, 
personnel problems, accounting, budgeting and finan- 
cial reporting, as well as of the ultimate education 
aim of his institution. 

The continued proficiency of the business officer 
depends on his ability to keep abreast of advanced 
methods and new technics of operation. To this end 
the regional associations have been dedicated since 
their organization. Their purpose is to serve higher 
education more effectively, and this is accomplished 
by encouraging the growth of those who have chosen 
the profession of college business management. 

The need to create a body that would represent 
all regional associations on a national basis has been 
recognized by many business officers for some time. 
This need was particularly emphasized during World 
War II when national committees were appointed to 
facilitate negotiations with the federal government. 
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The formation of the National Federation of Col- 
lege and University Business Officers Associations in 
September 1950 in Chicago met the apparent need 
for a central organization. It was comprised of two 
representatives (subsequently increased to three) 
trom each of the regional business officers associations 
( American, Central, Eastern, Southern and Western ) 
and the National Association of Educational Buyers. 
This organization for the first time in history in- 
tegrated the relationship of the regional association 
in matters of national interest. 

Through its officers and executive committees the 
national federation initiates programs of mutual in- 
terest and benefit to all institutions of higher learning; 
it is called upon by federal agencies for consultation 
and advice on governmental contracts and on legis 
lative matters having an effect on the fiscal operation 
of colleges and universities; it cooperates with other 
educational associations and agencies by furnishing 
data and by being available for consultation; it dis- 
tributes through regional representatives and the 
secretaries of the regional associations current in- 
formation regarding its projects and activities. 

Problems pertaining to the fiscal operation of col- 
leges and universities are not restricted to local or 
regional areas. They are national in scope and sig- 
nificance and recognition of this by many business 
officers has stimulated interest in a national assembly. 
The assembly to be held next June will provide the 
first opportunity for all business officers to meet re- 
gardless of the geographical location of their insti- 
tutions. 

The broad aspects of service rendered by the na- 
tional federation already have been indicated, and just 
as annual meetings have served and continue to 
serve worthy and useful purposes, so will periodic 
national meetings. 

Our communication has developed proportions in 
the last quarter of a century not previously antici- 
pated, and more and more it becomes necessary to 
effect more extensive means of communicating. If a 
national assembly further instills this awareness and 
opens avenues of communication, its purpose will be 
amply justified. 
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Looking Forward 


Colleges and the Tax Code 

FOR THE FIRST TIME IN MORE THAN 50 YEARS, 
Congress has made a complete and exhaustive revision 
of the federal tax code. Several provisions in the new tax 
code merit serious study by college administrators. 
Gonser & Gerber, public relations consultants to higher 
education, have called attention to some of them: 

1. The current 20 per cent charitable contributions 
limit for individuals has been extended to 30 per cent 
where the extra 10 per cent consists of gifts made to 
churches, schools and hospitals. 

2. A corporation giving beyond the 5 per cent cor- 
porate limitation in any one year can carry the excess 
as deductions to two succeeding years, subject to the 5 
per cent limitation for each of the three years. 

3. A person may create a short-term trust, the income 
from which is committed irrevocably to a charitable in- 
stitution for a specified period of time. Under the new 
code, short-term trusts can now be committed to char- 
itable purposes for as little as two years, during which 
time the giver will be entirely tax exempt on the income 
therefrom. Formerly, in order to get total tax exemption 
on such income, the donor could not regain his interest 
in the property within 10 years. 

i. Annuity income now will be taxed on a new life 
expectancy basis that is more favorable than the former 
method of taxing up to 3 per cent of annuity costs. This 
is expected to increase interest in the practice of making 
capital gifts to charitable institutions with an annuity 
arrangement between institution and donor. 

These provisions of the Internal Revenue Code deal 
with matters regarding an individual's gift to a tax 
exempt organization. Details relative to unrelated busi- 
ness taxable income are spelled out under Sec. 51 la, 
Sec. 512a, and b, Sec. 513a (2), and business leases Sec. 
514. It would be well for college executives to study 
these sections carefully. 


Wave of the Future 


IT’S ALREADY APPARENT TO THOSE WHO HAVE STUDIED 
preliminary enrollment figures of colleges and univer- 
sities for this autumn that a ground swell is evident. Un- 
less immediate plans are made co meet the tidal wave of 
student registrations in the next few years, the ship of 
higher education is in danger of being swamped. 


Some states already have done a good job in project- 
ing their higher education needs in terms of faculty, fa- 
cilities and finance. They haven't discovered all the 
answers they need, but credit is due them for an early 
start in meeting a problem in the future that will over- 
whelm the ill-prepared. 


The Reece Committee 

UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF SOME CONGRESSIONAL 
committee chairmen, justice seems to have disappeared 
from the American scene. A shocking example is the 
performance of the special committee of the House of 
Representatives charged with the responsibility of mak- 
ing a study of tax exempt foundations. Under Rep. B. 
Carroll Reece of Tennessee, the committee's public hear- 
ings were devoted almost exclusively to witnesses hostile 
to, and critical of, the work of foundations. 

Apparently the widespread support of the foundations 
by the public press and editorials critical of the com- 
mittee’s one-sided investigation annoyed the chairman 
to the point of recommending that public hearings be 
discontinued and that foundations file a statement re- 
garding their work and objectives. It wasn't quite a 
kangaroo court, but the maligned were denied the op- 
portunity of rebuttal in public hearing to the charges 
of their critics who had enjoyed public hearing priv- 
ileges. This was inconsistent with principles of fair 
play—and very un-American. 

The Tennessee congressman was so annoyed with 
press coverage that he inserted in the Congressional 
Record of August 20 a statement suggesting Congress 
should investigate the source of what he described as 
pressure behind newspaper editorials that had been crit- 
ical of the investigation. A pertinent retort came from 
a minority member of the investigating committee, Rep. 
L. Hays of Ohio: “It is 20 per cent false and 80 per 
cent nonsense—or the other way around; I haven't been 
able to determine which.” 

Unless Congress soon rewrites the rules for conduct- 
ing investigations and hearings to prevent flagrant abuse 
of the rights of witnesses, an aroused electorate will 
rewrite the rules for it. It is not likely that many con- 
gressmen would relish involuntary retirement, but a 
voter does have a limit to how much abuse he will 
tolerate. 
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if businessmen think of colleges at all, they think 


nostalgically 


distrustingly 


benevolently 


A 
(pti) 


A STEP OFF THE BEATEN PATH IN 
higher education always captures wide- 
spread interest. The management audit 
of Whitman College by the American 
Institute of Management was such an 
innovation. The study was made in the 
summer of 1953 and the report was 
issued last December. Since then the 
American Institute of Management has 
been bombarded with inquiries and re- 
quests for information, and so have I. 

People write asking, How much? 
Why? What's the gimmick? When's 
the pay-off? Et cetera, et cetera. To be 
sure, the letters always are more ele- 
gantly phrased than the language I 
have just used, but the questions are 
no less sharply pointed. 

I do not know all the answers to 
these many questions. I never will 
Such answers as I here attempt must be 
regarded as far from final. 

The management audit was an 
experiment. It still is. It was an ex- 
periment for Whitman College and 
likewise for the American Institute of 
Management. At Whitman we were 
curious to find out how we would rate 
under the criteria of management ap- 
praisal that the Institute of Manage- 
ment has employed with such emphatic 
success in the business world. 

The American Institute of Manage- 
ment, if I am correctly informed, wel- 
comed the opportunity to use a college 
as a guinea pig for the trial of its tech- 
nics and standards of corporate analysis 
in the academic world. We knew how 
to compare ourselves with other colleges 
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it's time for 
business lead 
ers to take a 
straight cold 
look at the 
American col- 
lege as it is 
today 
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Whitman Risks a 
Management Audit 


CHESTER C. MAXEY 


President, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. 


but not with a business concern. The 
institute knew how to compare one 
business concern with another, but not 
how to rate a nonprofit Corporation in 
terms of business management. We 
asked the institute to do a management 
audit for us just as it would for a busi- 
ness corporation and it agreed. It was 
as simple as that. Staff members of the 
American Institute of Management 
spent 40 days on our campus in the 
summer of 1953 looking us over. We 
did not ask them to pull their punches, 
and I am sure they did not. 

The analysis categories and point 
system of rating employed in the Whit- 
man audit closely paralleled those that 
the institute long has used in its man- 
agement audits of business corpora- 
tions. Our hope, if possible, was to 
gain accreditation in the business world 
comparable with our accreditation in 
the academic world. The American 
Institute of Management wanted to 
evaluate a college just as it would a 


business concern, That this was done is 
evident from the listing below of an 
alysis categories and point ratings of 
the Whitman and the business audits. 


Max. 
Points 


Category 
(Whitman) 


Mox. 
Points 


Category 
(Business) 
Academic func- 
tion 1000 
Corporate 
structure 


Economic function 400 
Corporate struc- 
ture 

800 

Health of earn 
ings growth 

Fairness to 


500 


Health of growth 500 


stockholders 
Research and 
development 
Directorate 
analysis 
Fiscal policies 
Production effi 
ciency 
Executive evalu 
ation 


Alumni analysis. 1300 
Development 
program 800 


Trustee analysis. 800 
Fiscal policies 800 
Operating effi- 
ciency 700 
Administrative 
evaluation 
Academic leader- 
ship 


1200 
2100 = Sales vigor 


10,000 10,000 


For each category of corporate analy- 
sis the institute has evolved an integral 
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business philosophy and assigned a 
pointe rating indicative of its relative 
importance in the scale of business 
values. It is evident that the same 
method was used in the Whitman 
audit, though the categories were not 
entirely identical and the point ratings, 
even for identical categories, were 
somewhat different. 

The institute assumed, rightly | 
believe, that exact parallels between 
business management and college man- 
agement do not exist throughout, but 
that there are analogies that are close 
enough to be highly significant in the 
evaluation of collegiate management as 
such. A college is a corporate enter- 
prise with a job to do—not a profit 
making job, but nevertheless a job of 
production and a job of selling. The 
commodities produced and sold are in- 
tangible, but the problems of produc- 
tion and marketing are no less real 
than if they were as tangible as con- 
crete blocks. 


FIRST AUDIT OF ITS KIND 


The Whitman management audit is 
the first attempt on the part of an in- 
stitution of business research to look at 
these problems as though they were 
everyday problems of corporate man- 
agement. Maybe they are not, but then 
again maybe they are. And if they are, 
the sooner college presidents realize 
this the sooner they will understand the 
limitations of corporation presidents in 
respect to financial commitments not 
obviously relevant to the corporation's 
own immediate urgencies of produc- 
tion and marketing 

Future college audits, if the Ameri- 
can Institute of Management continues 
its work in this field, may elucidate 
greatly these matters. That is why | 
prefer for the present to suspend judg- 
ment on the final significance of the 
Whitman management audit. But if 
we may lay finalities aside for the mo- 
ment, some immediate consequences of 
the Whitman audit are deserving of 
mention. 

Staff members of the American In- 
stitute of Management spent several 
weeks on our campus gathering infor- 
mation. First of all, we were handed 
a list of 100 deeply probing questions. 
Factual answers were required. We 
never expected to be caught short on 
facts, bute we soon were. We were 
asked to produce facts we did not know 
we had or could get. We were asked 


to produce facts we had never sup- 
posed important. We were asked to 
produce facts and still more facts, until 
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at last we had accumulated more facts 
about ourselves than had ever been 
brought together before. In the end we 
had an array of facts about Whitman 
College that were even more revealing 
to us than to the American Institute of 
Management. If the management audit 
did nothing else, it provided for those 
responsible for the management of 
Whitman College the requisite data for 
critical self-examination and thereby 
forced us to an over-all consideration 
of Whitman College as a going concern. 

The facts appearing in the published 
report of the management audit were 
but a small portion of the total body of 
facts we were obliged to dig out. The 
production of facts was our job. The 
evaluation of facts and the formulation 
of opinion was the job of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Management. But it 
was inevitable that we should make our 
own interpretations and draw our own 
conclusions. These did not in all in- 
stances agree with the judgments of the 
American Institute of Management. 

We made no effort to bend the insti- 
tute to our opinions, nor did it try to 
convert us to its way of thinking. The 
opinions set forth in the published re- 
port were the institute's, not ours. We 
were entirely satisfied to have it that 
way. We had not entered the project 
with any thought of self-justification 
and we were not shooting at a particu- 
lar score in the final rating. We had 
nothing to defend and nothing to pro- 
mote. The institute had made it clear 
from the outset that its concern was 
not to rate us up or down, but merely 
to ascertain how we would compare 
with a business enterprise of corre- 
sponding magnitude and complexity. 
Consequently, we welcomed and valued 
the institute's opinions even when we 
disagreed. 


RATED AS EXCELLENT 


The rating given Whitman College 
was 8100 out of a possible 10,000 
points and placed us in the category of 
excellence. That rating enables us to 
judge ourselves vis-a-vis the business 
world. We do not match the ratings of 
the best managed business corporations 
(we did not expect or hope to), but 
we do equal—and in some cases sur- 
pass—the ratings achieved by a great 
many outstanding and well known 
business concerns. This, of course, is 
gratifying. 

Our rating does not tell us how we 
compare with any other college. We 
are not much concerned with such 
comparisons, but we do think it im- 


portant to be able to say to business 
executives and directors that, according 
to the criteria that the American Insti- 
tute of Management applies in judging 
business institutions, we have an excel- 
lent rating. 

From the conversations I have had 
with numerous business leaders I have 
learned that not many of them would 
have expected a college to win as high 
a management rating as some of the 
first-rate companies in the business 
field. 

Probably most businessmen do not 
think of colleges in terms of man- 
agement, good or poor. If they think 
of colleges at all, I fear that they think 
mainly in terms of sentiment, many 
varieties of sentiment. They think 
nostalgically, they think benevolently, 
or they think distrustingly, but not 
realistically. It is time for a change. It 
is more than time for business leaders 
to take a straight, cold look at the 
American college as it actually is. Busi- 
ness leaders, even with the best will in 
the world, are likely to do a poor job 
trying to help needy colleges if they do 
not understand them. 

Many persons have asked me if I ex- 
pect Whitman College to reap any ma- 
terial benefits from the management 
audit. Im other words, is it going to 
help us get money? There has been no 
rain of checks so far, and I am budget- 
ing on the assumption that there will 
be none. I can see possibilities for 
making good use of the management 
audit in our financial promotion work. 
But those possibilities cannot be real- 
ized without effort. The pay-off, if any, 
will depend on our success in convert- 
ing possibilities into realities. I will 
say, however, that even though it may 
butter no bread, I believe that the man- 
agement audit already has and will 
long continue to have a substantial 
public relations value for Whitman 
College. 

We have distributed something like 
6000 copies of the audit report, and 
the mailings of the American Institute 
of Management have greatly exceeded 
that number. The institute's mailing 
list is nationwide and carefully selected 
—a veritable Almanach de Gotha of 
the business world. The Whitman cov- 
erage included all Whitman alumni, in 
addition to some 1500 specially se- 
lected other names. The response from 
these mailings leaves no doubr that the 
management audit has brought Whit- 
man to the favorable notice of a body 
of readers that national advertisers 
would pay premium rates to reach. 
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THE WORK OF EDUCATION IS A PART 
of the economy. It has its aspects of 
production, distribution, exchange and 
consumption. 

True, there are those who regard 
education as parasitic rather than pro- 
ductive, but the facts belie it. The pro- 
ductive capitalism of America or of 
any advanced technological economy 
rcsts squarely for its continuity on edu- 
cation, not only in the production of a 
continuing stream of persons with 
skills but also of persons of mind, 
character, imagination, Creativity, in- 
ventiveness, adaptiveness and general 
ability in management. The wealth of 
America rests only in part upon our 
materials, machines and money. It rests 
also upon men and the morals and the 
morale and the management they can 
develop. 

Education produces goods, in the 
forms of the services it renders at all 
its levels. It is a part of the economy 
Education distributes, through salaries 
and wage payments, like any other in- 
dustry. Education is an industry. It 
moves by principles and methods dif- 
ferent from those that characterize 
most industries, but it is a factor in the 
distribution of wealth and income. The 
per capita distribution to its employes 
today compares unfavorably with most 
other industries. The extent and range 
and amount of its distributions depend 
upon either taxes and fees or, in the 
cases of nonstate private institutions, 
upon higher fees and upon gifts. But 
it does sell its services for a price in 
many instances, and the price is not 
and rarely can equal the per student 
cost of the production of those services. 

Education affects the processes of 
exchange. It is a consumer of goods, 
of many, highly varied, often quite 
specialized goods and it buys competi- 
tively in the best market it can find. 
In education there are few linkages 
through regents, trustees or faculty to 
suppliers. The best that funds available 
allow education to afford is sought by 
each educational institution according 
to its resources and abilities, and com- 
petition is the rule. 

In the economy of America, educa- 
tion has been assuming a larger and 
larger rdle year by year. We now spend 
about $75 per capita on all education, 
public and private, a total bill of 
around $12 billion. This expenditure 


From an address before the National As- 
sociation of Educational Buyers, May 1954. 
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Education and Economy 


should be interrelated 


in a new and dynamic sense 


is bound to grow. In California the 
student population in higher educa- 
tion in 1970, according to present esti- 
mates, will be 230 per cent above the 
present enrollment. Even providing 
the barest essentials for this swelling 
influx of youth should convince the 
most skeptical that education is a part 
of the economy. 

Is there economy in education, or is 
education as conducted and adminis- 
tered truly an economic process, a pro- 
cedure in economy? Does economy 
rule or must we look for other prin- 
ciples? 


DIFFERS FROM INDUSTRY 


Education cannot be administered 
wholly by the same calculations that 
determine the profit and loss calculus 
of modern business. The streamlined, 
assembly-line, mass production features 
of low-cost-per-unit production can be 
employed in education only sparingly. 

Here is where there is so much mis- 
understanding. College administrators 
wish to be recognized as good mana- 
gers, doing an efficient job, employing 
economy, taking no more of the tax- 
payer's or the tuition payer's dollar 
than necessary. But they cannot apply 
all of the principles they learned in 
business and industrial managemcnt 
lest they cut the heart out of the proc- 
ess and, while going through the mo- 
tions, come out finally with a product 
educationally stillborn. 

Certainly there must be economy in 
purchasing, employed to the maxi- 
mum, and economy and efficiency in 
plant operation and maintenance. But 
every move toward mechanization at 
high capital cost and pleaded for on 
grounds of efficiency needs to be scru- 
tinized carefully as to whether really 


ARTHUR G. COONS 


President, Occidental College 
Los Angeles 


over the years it actually does save 
dollars 

Economy and efficiency in the use 
of staff is most important. Perhaps we 
are employing too great a proportion 
of nonacademic personnel. But stu- 
dents, parents, alumni, society, the 
state, the church, everybody is expect- 
ing the school to fulfill more functions. 
The college or university is now in- 
deed a social institution of broad ex- 
pectation in service to the community 
and to students. Where is the end? 
How much of all of this can be 
charged back against benefit and ex- 
acted as fee? 

Economy and efficiency in the use 
of faculty is what most concerns me. 
It is on this point we ultimately win 
or lose. We are being attacked by 
some as inefficient in the use of faculty. 
In some instances we are. Some cannot 
be avoided; The “pet” 
courses need to be justified, the padding 
of curriculum stopped. But in general, 
faculty efficiency is not increased by 
increasing the ratio of students to 
teachers. 


others can, 


Finally, education and economy 
should be seen as interrelated in a new 
and dynamic sense. The growing inter- 
est of business leadership in education 
and especially higher education is most 
gratifying. We all know what's going 
on in the increasing support coming 
from corporate gifts, especially to pri 
vate or independent higher education. 
This may prove to be all to the good 
so long as we never forget that free 
education is a cornerstone of a free 
economy, free thought a sine qua non 
of a free society, free enterprise in edu- 
cation and ideas as important as free 
enterprise in all other aspects of the 
economy. 
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Suggestions for the small college on 


Budget Preparation and Control 


Business Manager, Utica College of Syracuse 


ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT 
functions of the business manager in 
a small college is the development 
of an effective method for the prepa- 
ration and control of the budget. This 
article will present a system that 
works effectively in one small college 
and at the same time will point out 
certain short cuts that will reduce the 
expense and effort in using the system. 

This method represents an attempt 
to apply the technic of work simpli- 
fication to the college budget. For 
purposes of this report references 
made to departments will include in- 
structional departments, administrative 
offices, and other organized activities. 
In our institution departments place 
their appropriation requests for non- 
professional salaries, supplies and ex- 
pense, and equipment directly with 
the business manager. Departmental 
professional salary schedules are pre- 
pared by the head of the institution 
and given to the business manager. 


SALARY, SUPPLIES & EXPENSE 


The first step in budget preparation 
is to obtain the appropriation request 
of the various departments for salaries, 
and supplies and expense. The form 


e 


Oe 
ae eet 


entitled “Salary, Supplies & Expense 
Request” is used for this purpose. 
Suggested procedure to accomplish this 
is as follows: 

1. The sequence of accounts on the 
request form should follow that of the 
chart of accounts. The layout of the 
form should be such that each of the 
three categories of expense ( profes- 
sional salaries, nonprofessional sala- 
ries, and supplies and expense) may 
be easily ascertained. This facilitates 
the preparation of the budget appro- 
priations report as well as the budget 
summaries that are required before 
the final report can be prepared. 

2. The request form should provide 
amount columns for the adjustment 
of the initial request. Two adjustment 
columns for the recording of increases 
and decreases, plus two columns for 
the revised balances, should be suffi- 
cient for this purpose. 

3. The request form also should 
provide money columns to show actual 
expenditures for the prior year, or 
prior two years, and the budget appro- 
priations for the current year. This 
information is not only helpful to 
the department preparing the request 
but is useful in the determination of 


CLARK LAURIE 


University, Utica, N.Y. 


the amount to be approved by the 
administrative officers concerned. 

4. Departments should submit budg- 
et request forms in duplicate. Thus, 
the business office can enter on the 
duplicate request forms the amounts 
approved and return them to the de- 
partments. This eliminates the prepa- 
ration of separate advices to notify 
departments of their appropriations. 

5. The budget request forms also 
can be used as the posting media to 
the appropriation accounts. 


EQUIPMENT REQUEST 


Because equipment expense repre- 
sents a different type of expenditure 
from salaries and supplies, the treat- 
ment for requests and control of this 
item usually differs from that of the 
former. The form entitled “Equipment 
Requirements” is used to obtain the 
equipment requests of the depart- 
ments. Following is a possible pro- 
cedure to obtain appropriation requests 
for, and budgetary control of, equip- 
ment expenses: 

1. The equipment request form 
should provide a column for an item 
number. This number, which should 
be shown on every departmental equip- 
ment requisition, facilitates finding the 
item to record the requisition num- 
ber and date on the request form. A 
column also should be provided to 
show the actual amounts approved. 

2. Most departments can list each 
item of equipment. For those that 
cannot, such as the science depart- 
ments, a miscellaneous amount is listed 
in addition to the amounts for item- 
ized equipment. 

3. Control over equipment expendi- 
tures is gained by requiring all equip- 
ment requisitions (with actual cost 
figures determined) to be recorded on 
the equipment request form before 
the order is placed. 


BUDGET REPORT 


After approval of the budget sum- 
mary is received the formal detailed 
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budget appropriations report for the 
president and trustees is prepared. The 
following procedures are recommend- 
ed 

1. The draft of this report is pre- 
pared from the budget request forms. 

2. The report should show for each 
department the professional salaries, 
nonprofessional salaries, and supplies 
and expense. The appropriations for 
equipment are treated on the report 
under the classification of other non- 
educational expenses and the 
amount only is included. 

3. The actual appropriations for 
the new year should be compared with 
the current year budget appropria- 
tions. If it is the practice to prepare 
the budget after the new year has 
commenced, then the budget appro- 
priations for the new year can be com- 
pared with the actual income and 
expenditures of the prior year, rather 
than the budget appropriations of the 
prior year, as the former amounts are 
the more significant. 


total 


4. After the budget appropriations 
report has been produced then the 
hectograph masters should be rerun 
in approximately 12 copies each, mask- 
ing out all money columns except the 
current budget appropriation. These 
pages are then assembled and will be 
available for the preparation of the 
draft of each monthly budget oper- 
ating report. Thus, in the preparation 
of the draft of the monthly report it 
becomes unnecessary to write out the 
descriptive information and the budget 
(appropriation) amounts. 


MONTHLY OPERATING REPORT 


One of the best means of control- 
ling the budget is by the review of a 
monthly budget operating report by 
the business manager, president and 
trustees. Controlling the budget does 
not mean that the budget should not 
be flexible. During the year there may 
be many instances when an appro- 
priation will prove to be higher than 
is required and such excess should be 
transferred to an appropriation that 
has proved to be insufficient to carry 
out a desired program. Steps in the 
preparation of this report are as fol- 
lows: 

1. As was mentioned, the draft for 
the monthly budget can be prepared 
on reruns of the budget appropria- 
tions report from have been 
excluded the three money columns on 
the right. The monthly trial balance 
(or schedule) of income and expense 
appropriation 


which 


accounts contains the 
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amounts to be consolidated for this 
report. Incidentally, some of the new- 
est models of accounting machines can 
accumulate a sufficient number of totals 
to make it possible to obtain on the 
monthly income and expense trial bal- 
ance the consolidated amounts 
in the preparation of this report. 

2. The trial balance (if prepared 
on a bookkeeping machine) normally 
shows the appropriation, the total 
come or total expense to date, the 
appropriation be realized (in the 
case of income) or the availab!e ap- 
propriation (in the case of expenses ) 
The total expense to date would 
clude paid expenses as well as unpaid 
orders. 


used 


There are two common methods to 
recognize unpaid orders. One method 
requires all orders issued to be posted 
as commitments to the appropriation 
accounts. The other method is for the 
purchasing department to file a copy 
of each order issued (and unpaid) by 


number and at the end of 
each month to prepare a list from this 
file showing the total commitments 
for each account. The total commit- 
ments for each account are added to 
the expense balance when taking the 
so-called trial balance of the expense 
appropriation ledger. This latter meth- 
od, of course, eliminates the posting 
of the amount of every order to the ex- 
pense appropriation accounts. Charges 
are made only when invoices have 


been paid. 


account 


3. It is not necessary to type for 
every monthly budget operating report 
the names of the departments and the 
budget (appropriation) amounts, Aft- 
er the first (let us say July) monthly 
budget is completed it is possible to 
cut from the hectograph master sheets 
the three right money columns (name- 
ly, total expense to date, per cent 
spent, and available balance) and to 
replace with transparent tape a blank 
master on which the new figures can 
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be typed. By this method the typing 
of department descriptions and budget 
(appropriation) amounts is elimi- 
nated. Hectograph master strips, the 
width of a typewriter line, can be 
used to cover over and to retype 


budget appropriations that have been 
changed. It should be possible to uti- 
lize the original masters for at least 
four additional monthly reports. It 
should be pointed out that other 
methods of reproduction will lend 


themselves equally well to the fore- 
going suggestions. 

4. One of the best means of con- 
trolling the budget is by reviewing 
the monthly budget operating report 
and taking necessary action when re- 
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EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL EXPENSE 


Budget 
Appropriation 
1954-55 


Budget 


1953-54 


Appropriation 


Budget 54-55 
Exceeds 
Budget 53-54 


Budget 54-55 
Is Less Than 
Budget 53-54 





ADMINISTRATION: 


Professional Salaries 
Non-Professional Salaries 
Supplies & Expense 


Total 


c t ist 
Professional Salaries 
Non-Professional Salaries 
Supplies & Expense 


Total 


Professional Salaries 
Non=-Professional Salaries 
Supplies & Expense 


Total 


ludes tolls 


s ES & EXPEN. 


TOTAL ADMINISTRATION EXPENSE .sceee 


$11,000 
2,700 
2,800 


$16,500 


4500 
6,300 
1,380 


$12,180 


9,500 
22,000 
2,600 


$ 33,640 $34,100 


$ 35,250 


$ 31,000 


$103,650 
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MONTHLY BUDGET OPEly 
(continued 


transparent 


tape 


space for 


Page 3 


For The Nine Months 
Ending March 31, 1954 








EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL EXPENSE 


Total Expense 
To Date 


Available 
Balance 


% of 
Budget 





ADMINISTRATION; 


Office of the President 
Professional Salaries 
Non=Professional Salaries 
Supplies & Expense 

Total 


Office of the Peristrar 


Professional Salaries 
Non=-Professional Saleries 
Supplies & Expense 

Total 





Office of the Business Manaper 
Professional Salaries 
Non=Professional Salaries 
Supplies & Expense 

Total 


Publications 
Telephone-Tel, (excludes tolls) 
Commencement 


Miscellaneous 





TOTAL Po .UFESSIONSL SALA? TES 





TOTAL 'IONePROFESSIOUAL SALARIES 





TOTAL SUPPLI=S & EXPENSE 





TOTAL ADMINISTITION EXPENSE 








$ 9,000.00 
2,196.00 
1,741.50 

$12,937.50 


10,009 
21,000 
2,640 
> 33,640 


ea age ee a a 


© 4,212.71 


35465 
3,000 


1,250 


37 54,90 
355259 


31,000 


"103,650 


7,500.00 
15,225.00 
1,576.06 


27,301.06 


2,320.13 


wn~) 
wOonw 

* « 
sw Oo 


~ 
rm 
. 

~» 


61.4 % 2,687.29 


67.0 1,144.87 
3,000.00 


351.25 


Y 9250.00 
> 9,094.50 


* 8,649.00 


&27 093.50 








quired. One should remember in re- 
viewing the report the approximate 
per cent of the budget (appropria- 
tions) that should have been expended 
as of the final date covered by the 
report. For example, an institution 
on a fiscal year of July 1 will on 
March 31 have completed 75 per cent 
of the fiscal year 
on a 


Thus, departments 
12 month basis normally will 
expend approximately 75 per cent of 
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their budget. Instructional depart- 
ments on a 10 month basis will have 
disbursed approximately 70 per cent 
of their budget 

The forms and reports described 
have been developed to present the 
three main categories of expense for 
each department. Professional salaries 
are as a rule committed for the year 
and there is little opportunity to alter 
them during the year. Nonprofessional 


salaries are less fixed and, for that rea 
son, are reported separately in order 
that control can be exercised over 
them. Supplies and expense is the 
most variable of the three categories 
and should receive the greatest atten- 
non 

This article does not cover all of 
the ways and means of controlling the 
college budget but includes what | 
consider to be the essential ones. 
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ON A LARGE MAJORITY OF CAMPUSES, 
the collection of wastepaper and 
campus trash falls to the buildings and 
grounds crew. At a few institutions, 
wastepaper is collected by a contractor, 
who usually is paid for this service but 
in a few instances picks it up free, 
simply for the paper. This information 
was brought to light in a survey made 
among buildings and grounds superin- 
tendents, 116 of whom filled out ques- 
tionnaires 

In the case of garbage, the situation 
is somewhat reversed. At a few insti- 
tutions, the buildings and grounds de- 
partment handles the collection. How- 
ever, in most instances this job is 
turned over to a contractor or is 
handled by the municipal collection 
service 

A wide variation is found in the 
frequency of collection, A fairly large 
number of contractors collect daily, 
or at least five or six times a week, and 
a few make more than one collection 
a day. On the other hand, a sizable 
number make collections only once or 
twice a week, particularly in housing 
areas. 

The financial arrangements for gar- 
bage collection service vary widely. 
In many cases, contractors provide the 
service free. Some institutions pay for 
this service, and a very few are able to 
realize some revenue from their gar- 
bage. Apparently laws requiring the 
cooking of garbage that is fed to ani- 
mals have greatly reduced financial re- 
turns from this source. Some institutions 
furnish free steam for cooking garbage 
in the contractor's trucks, but laws in 
other states require that the cooking 
be done on the premises where the ma- 
terial is fed. Local laws and ordinances 
should be investigated before contracts 
of this nature are entered into as the 
seller may be held liable if improper 


procedures are followed. 
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Who Collects the Garbage 


Director of Physical Plant, South Dakota State College 






and other campus wastes, and how are they disposed of? 


K. S. HAYTER 


Some institutions have reduced the 
amount of garbage and trash that 
must be hauled by installing garbage 
disposal units or grinders in kitchens, 
or incinerators in or near each build- 
ing. Such installations appear to be 
satisfactory in all but a few cases. 


USE DUMP AND STAKE TRUCKS 


When it comes to hauling waste 
materials, dump and stake trucks are 
still used by a majority of institutions, 
although several indicated dissatisfac- 
tion with such equipment. Significant, 
however, is the fact that almost all of 
the 25 schools reporting the use of 
specialized equipment enthusiastically 
recommended it. It is interesting to 
note that of these 25 institutions eight 
of them have enrollments of less than 
5000. 

There are two general types of 
specialized trash trucks. The commoner 
seems to be the packer type, which 
compresses the material, thus increas- 
ing the volume that can be carried in 
a single load. The other type consists 
of large containers that are spotted at 
Strategic points about the campus. 
Garbage and trash are placed in these 
containers and, when full, the contain- 
ers are picked up by a special truck 
equipped with hydraulic lifting arms, 
taken to the disposal point, emptied 
and then returned to the collection 
point. 

Except for the separation of garbage 
from other trash, little effort is made 
at most institutions to segregate the 
various types of waste materials. Six- 
teen institutions sell at least part of 
their wastepaper part of the time. Of 
these, several questioned the advisa- 
bility, and others sell only when the 
market is high enough to cover the 
cost of handling. 

Of the reporting institutions, about 
one-third operate central incinerators. 















Question No. 1: What method of col- 
lecting do you use for following types 
of waste materials? 


WASTEPAPER FROM OFFICE AND 
CLASSROOM BUILDINGS 


Number answering question...... 114 
SOS BD GeMecececcccsuscecs 99 
By contractor. .......seeeeeees 1 
Bip GIR, cccccscsrcccsccsiecs 4 


Average Number of Collections per Week: 
Doily 6 5 4 3 2 1 
wa Se we SS 


WASTEPAPER FROM DORMITORIES 


Number answering question...... 106 
Ber OE BS BOR cccccocsoversece 96 
By Gamveeter. cc ccccccccccces 8 
DF Cc ctcccccvceestoccesece 5 


Average Number of Collections per Week: 
Sey 6 § £3 2 (i 
23 32 200 1 13 = 4 6 


WASTEPAPER FROM HOSPITALS 


Number answering question...... 62 
Oy BG @ GOW. cccccncccccvece 56 
TT PPPPPOT TTT TT TT Ter 7 
By GB ccccceccccccescescus 1 


Average Number of Collections per Week: 
Gey 6 §$ £38 2 (i 
2 aS Se ee i ee 


WASTEPAPER FROM HOUSING AREAS 


Number answering question...... 82 
By BE G eW.ccccccccccccess 54 
By cOnvecter occ ccccccccccess 15 
By CtREMS oc cccccccccccscccccss 14 


Average Number of Collections per Week: 
Daily 6 5 4 3 2 ~=71 


ww th we PP 8 
GARBAGE FROM KITCHENS 
Number answering questions... .. 113 
By BE G OW. ccccccccccccces 28 
By contractor... 6... ceeeeeeees 61 
By iy. ccccccccccccccescccese 24 
By disposal units in kitchens...... 7 
By college forms. .......-++++: + 


Average Number of Collections per Week: 
Siw 6 §§ £3 8 i 
a eo. 2 9 4°28 


GARBAGE FROM HOUSING AREAS 


Number answering question...... 84 
By B& G crew... .. ce eee ee eene 28 
By contractor... ....+eeeeeeeee 26 
By iy... ccccccccscccccccccces 29 
By GUROIS..ccccccccccccccccece 2 


Average Number of Collections peg Week: 
Dolly 6 5 4 3 2 «1 
8 100 8 4 15 12 15 
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A report on how 116 
institutions handle the 


unglamourous business 


of hauling, dumping, 


selling or burning the 


trash and the garbage 





Question No. 2: What equipment 
(dump trucks, load packers, and so 
forth) do you use for collections? 


Waste- Gar- 

paper bage Other 
Number answering... 90 40 25 
Dump trucks 20 19 
Stoke trucks. 5 2 
Small trucks 1 1 
Packer or other special 

equipment........ 23 12 4 


As to effectiveness of specialized equipment, 
of the 25 colleges using specialized trash or gar- 
bage trucks 7 made no t; 18¢ ted 
favorably, and 2 commented unfavorably. The 
two commenting unfavorably were colleges with 
more than 10,000 students. 





Question No. 3: What division or 
separation of waste materials do you 
make, such as edible garbage, salable 
wastepaper, troken glass? 


Of the 108 answering the question, 26 make 
no separation; 63 separate garbage from 
wustepaper and trash, and 17 seporate gar- 
bage, wastepaper, cons, glass, and so forth. 
Sixteen sell paper. (Several who sell paper 
questioned its advisability. Some sell only when 
the market is high enough to justify the cost of 
handling.) One bales and sells cans, and five 
sell garbage. 


Question No. 4: Which of the fo!llow- 
ing do you operate—central incinerator 
or incinerator in buildings? 


Thirty-two operate a central incinerator. Of 
the 44 that hove incinerators in buildings, 34 
comment favorably, 3 unfavorably, and 3 fair. 

Twenty-nine operate dump grounds. Eleven 
of these use the sanitary land fill method. 
Fourteen pay for the use of the dump at the 
following rates: 


Per Load 


$0.25 
0.50 
0.75 
1.00 
2.00 
30% of cost of 
operating municipal dump 


One institution owns and operates a dump 
ground and collects $150 per year from the 
city for municipal use of the dump. Forty-one 
do not pay for use of the municipal dump 
ground. 
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Question No. 5: How do you dispose 
of following waste materials? 


Dead Cam- 
Waste- Gar-  Ani- pus 
paper bage mals Trash 


No. answering 
85 106 
14 89 
Contractor or city. 10 10 
Feed on college 


incinerate or burn. 47 
Disposal units. . .. 


Rendering Works. ... eee 12 


Question No. 6: If you operate a 
dump ground, what equipment do you 
use? 


Of the 20 who answered the question, 15 said 
bulldozers; 4 reported a farm tractor with 
loader or blade, and | a snowplow on a truck. 


Question No. 7: Does your institution 
use radioactive materials? 


The 52 who answered Yes were asked: Are 
you called upon to assist with disposal of radio- 
active wastes? Sixteen said Yes; 346, No. 





A greater number have incinerators in 
one or more of their buildings, and a 
large majority of these reported favor- 
ably on them. Some dissatisfaction with 
central incinerators was indicated. 

Several institutions operate their 
own dump ground. Although some 
would like to discontinue the practice, 
others have profited from it by reclaim- 
ing undesirable land areas in this way. 
As might be expected, the bulldozer is 
the most popular machine for operat- 
ing a dump. 

Three out of four institutions pay 
nothing for the privilege of using mu- 
nicipal dump grounds. When charges 
are made, they vary widely, as indicated 
in the tabulation. 


At many of the institutions where 
the services of a contractor are em- 
ployed to handle garbage or trash, no 
formal contract is signed. 

So much for the survey. Now what 
are the possibilities for those who 
feel that the waste removal operation 
could be improved? 

When possible, it would seem de- 
sirable to eliminate waste 
at the source. 


materials 
From the favorable re- 
incinerators and garbage 
disposal units, this possibility seems 
to merit consideration, particularly 
when new buildings are being planned. 
One point to be considered is that some 
garbage disposal units use fairly large 
amounts of water. A high water rate 
or a heavily loaded sewer system might, 
therefore, make the use of such equip- 
ment inadvisable. 


ports on 


If the college or university can't 
grind waste material or burn it where 
it is, it may be worth while to try to 
find a contractor; he may be able to re- 
move it cheaper than the college can 
do the job. However, state and local 
laws should be investigated before con- 
tracts of this nature are entered into 
by the institutions. 

Finally, if the volume to be handled 
will justify such an expenditure, the 
use of specialized handling equipment 
offers opportunities for real economy. 
In selecting such equipment, both of 
the types described should be consid- 
ered to determine which is better 
adapted to the particular situation. If 
the packer type is chosen, the size of 
the material to be handled is an impor- 
tant factor. Some trucks are designed 
to accommodate large items, such as 
crates and tree limbs, whereas others 
are made primarily for wet garbage 
and smaller pieces of trash. Some man- 
ufacturers will assist in making a sur- 
vey to determine whether the purchase 
of specialized equipment can be jus- 
tified and, if so, which type is best 
suited to a particular situation 

The frequency of collections may be 
worthy of study to assure that the most 
efficient use is being made of man- 
power and equipment 

Of the 152 questionnaires sent out, 
116 were returned. In the tabulation, 
there may appear to be discrepancies 
between the number answering a ques- 
tion and the total number of answers 
in the various categories. In most 
cases, this is due to the fact that some 
institutions answered only one part of 
a multiple question and others gave 
two Of more answers to the 
question. 


same 
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When You Decide to Build 


here are some factors you will want to consider carefully 


WHEN A COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY OR 
any other organization decides to add 
to its physical plant, it usually means 
the expenditure of considerable money 
In colleges and universities, more par- 
ticularly, it means that they are spend- 
ing a large amount out of their 
operating money, or are taking from 
their endowments or from funds they 
have worked very hard to get. It makes 
it extremely important that we spend 
that money as wisely as we can. 

The way to save money in a con- 
struction program is to save it while 
the building is still on paper. Anyone 
who thinks he can go ahead and start 
the building and make savings as he 
goes along is awaiting a terrific shock 


CARL M. F. PETERSON 


Director of Physical Plant 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 


He is not going to realize savings after 
it is once started. 

When you decide that you are going 
to start construction, first take a look 
at the trend that the cost of construc- 
tion has taken since 1938. After you 
get through shuddering, you wonder 
what can be done about it. 


WHAT WILL IT COST? 


We'll say that you are going to 
build some sort of a laboratory build- 
ing. (1 had more experience 
with those buildings than I have with 
other types.) You probably call or 
write everyone you know and say, 
“We are going to build a laboratory 
building. What is it going to cost us 


have 


Comparing square foot costs doesn’t mean much. A New Hampshire college 
builder, for example, may need to go only below the frost line, put in 
some spread footings, and he’s off. We at M.|.T. must excavate to 30 feet 
and then pump water 24 hours a day to get into the hole to work. Our New 
Hampshire friend has his first floor up before we have our caissons in. 


per square foot? What is it going to 
cost us per cube?” That's the silliest 
question in the book. 

Now, “cost per square foot” and 
“cost per cube” means something to 
you, but it means nothing as you pass 
it on co other people There are no two 
buildings the same, and there is no 
fun doing any work on a construction 
budget unless you bring it down into 
its lowest common denominator. Take 
the thing apart and look at the parts. 
If you do that you soon find out that 
you can’t use anyone else's figures. 

In magazine after magazine, book 
after book, you find, “We built this 
for $2 a square foor,” or “We paid 
$1.15 a cube.” You don’t know what 
the building looks like, you don't 
know whether their standards of con- 
struction are the same as yours, you 
don’t know whether you could live 
with that particular building, you don't 
know whether your administration 
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At M.I.T. we are slow about 
accepting a building. We allow 
plenty of time for defects to 
show up. We keep going 
through the building with the 
clerk of the works, the general 
contractor, and the architect, 
looking for missing switch plates, 
floor cracks and other things 
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would even listen to you if you pro- 
posed that type of building and that 
type of construction. 
If you take a building cost apart, 
floor by floor, service by service, you 
will find differences in the same build- 
ing areas. For example, we might take 
the first floor of a building and find 
out the cost per square foot and the 
cost per cube. Then we go up to the 
fourth floor and find that the cost per ‘ x “ 
cube or square foot is two or three ee 


. oP fa 
times as much. When working with = 


Fen, 
rn 


Doh 
a building program, trying to find out 
what can be done to keep the building 
within the bounds of the project and 
so forth, it’s all right for you, person- 
ally, to use these numbers to enable 
you to judge what you are doing; it’s 
a good yardstick if you use it for your 
own purpose only. 

Let me illustrate that. The super- 
intendent of a small college in New 
Hampshire complains that before start- 
ing to build about 3 feet of loam will 
have to be removed before sand is 
reached. When he gets these 3 or 4 
feet of loam off he has beautiful build- 
ing conditions; all he has to do is get 
below the frost line and put in some 
spread footings and he’s off. 

What do we have to do? When we 
get down 6 or 8 feet we have oyster 
shells, baby carriages, and automobile 
hub caps, and to get to a small sand 
stratum, we must excavate to a depth 
of about 30 feet. 

How can we compare our building 
with the New Hampshire college that 
scrapes off beautiful loam which can 
be used for landscaping? We have to 
pay $3 or $3.20 a yard for it! The 
first floor of the New England building 
will be up before we even have Cais- 
sons in. Besides, we have to put in a 
circle of well points to drain the water, 
pump 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week, so that we can begin to work 

So, just forget about this “cost per 
square foot” unless you want to visit 
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the site, look at the borings, see what 
the structure looks like, take a look at 
the types of materials, and the kind of 
workmanship. Then you might ask, 
“What did this cost you?” 

Watch out for the cost comparison 
chart. If you look at a chart and say, 
“In 1938 it ‘this much’ to 
build this building; the index at that 
time was ‘x, the index today is ‘x’ 
plus ‘y.’” You will then take ‘x’ plus 
‘y and multiply it by what it cost you 
in 1938 and you'll think that you have 
the cost of the building today 


cost me 


MATERIALS HAVE CHANGED 


That isn’t so because while the index 
takes into account the cost of labor and 
materials, it takes into 
all of the things that the people have 
tried to do in order to make their con- 
struction dollar go as far as possible; 
they have made substitucions. For ex- 
ample, they may have used plaster be- 
fore on all walls, but now they use 
cinder block. Before, it was the policy 
of the institution to have special hard- 
ware with some sort of custom work on 
it. That's all gone. They used to have 
cork and terrazzo floors; now floors are 
cement and asphalt tile. Before, all 
Now 
they shop around frantically to find a 
suitable stock item. You are no longer 
getting the same building, even though 


also account 


the millwork was custom-made. 


you may be getting the same number 
of square feet or the same number of 
cubic feet. 

When you decide you are going to 
build, one of the first things you have 
to do is decide on an architect and an 
engineering group. I don’t believe the 
selection of an architect can be done 
by an hour's interview. 
look at the work the architect has 
done; see how he reacts to the partic- 
ular problems you set forth, and find 
out whether he is sympathetic to this 
kind of work 


architect a 


You should 


Give the choice of 
deal of time. It's 
pretty serious to walk by a building 
day after day and dislike it. 

An engineering group should be 
worked around the architectural group. 


great 


Architectural offices have a group of 
engineers with whom they like to work 
and, if these engineers are reputable, 
you will find that such a group works 
nicely together. 


PLOT PLAN AND MODELS 


When you have decided on the archi- 
tect and the engineering group, then 
someone at the university should have 
close liaison with the architect and 
engineers during the preliminary draw- 
ings. This person should be located on 
the premises. He should know why the 
architect has chosen the form he has 
chosen; he should know it almost as 
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intimately as the architect knows it 
himself, so that he can explain it to the 
administration. 

Almost every university has a plot 
plan showing the extent of its campus 
and the location of the buildings. At 
M.LT. we have broken ours down into 
a good system of 100 foot coordinates. 

On the same plot plans, we put all 
the turning points of the buildings so 
that when we are going to build we 
know exactly how many feet it will be 
from another building; we have each 
corner tied down. It also is a great 
help in planning services or the exten- 
sion of services, such as steam and elec- 
trical lines, so as to determine their 
sizes and Capacities. 

We like to use block models in con- 
junction with our plot plan, and we 
have the scale of these models the 
same in plan and elevation as on the 
plot plan. This permits a more intelli- 
gent location of the building, an opti- 
mum height in relationship to adjacent 
buildings, and proper location of con- 
necting links if they are necessary. 


MOST IMPORTANT FACTOR 


A “program in detail” is probably 
the most important of all of the factors 
that go into a construction program, 
and it is the hardest one to get out of 
an institution. Without a complete 
program the end result will not be 
satisfactory. Time should be taken to 
write out a program for each new 
building, the use to which it will be 
put being told in detail. Otherwise, the 
architect cannot interpret the program 

You must tell the architect whether 
you have $1 million, $2 million or 
$500,000 to put into the new building 
so that he can use this information in 
his thinking as far as size, shape and 
materials are concerned. Otherwise, he 
cannot be expected to come up with a 
sensible answer 

Also, find out how the architect is 
going to charge, whether it is 6 per 
cent on the total, plus 2 per cent on the 
final construction figure, plus “x” per 
cent on the furniture and furnishings, 
and so forth. All of this should be 
understood before the architect goes 
into preliminary plans and sketches. 

When the architect submits a pre- 
liminary sketch of the proposed build- 
ing, he also submit outline 
specifications so that you can get a 
general idea of what he is proposing 
and so that you can see whether the 
materials being used are too expensive 
and whether the structure is in keep- 
ing with what you had in mind 


should 
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In the program you just tell him the 
functions of the building, but in his 
outline specifications, he should tell 
you what materials should be used and 
what the mechanical equipment should 
be in order to fulfill your program. 

When the architect's sketches and 
outline specifications are presented, this 
is the point where you say, “I don't like 
this; could we see something else?” 
Until you see the sketches and until you 
know what the outline specifications 
say, you don't know whether you are 
getting one baseboard plug in a room 
or whether you are getting 15. You 
don't know what the wall material is 
until you have read the specifications. 
You don't know whether you have an 
acoustical ceiling or a sounding cham- 
ber. 

Now is the time you can save money, 
and probably get just as good a build- 
ing, with merely a little different treat- 
ment. After you have gone a little 
further you cannot save it. 

Once the sketches have been ac- 
cepted, you should then have prelim- 
inary estimates from the engineers and 
architects in order to determine the 
approximate cost of the building as 
indicated now by the preliminary plans 
and outline specifications. 

This is an important part of the 
whole project because on this you can 
make serious mistakes. You can say, 
“Let's cut out this or that,” and lose 
much out of your building or can do 
many things that will hurt the pro- 
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gram. Get as realistic an estimate as 
you can on the preliminary plans and 
specifications. Maybe the architect can- 
not do it, but there are professional 
estimators who can do a good job. 

Now it is time to review the esti- 
mates. You must decide whether or 
not you can go ahead with the building 
or whether you have to lop off six bays 
and squeeze things down. This has to 
be done with care; it cannot be done 
ruthlessly. It cannot be done in a few 
minutes, either. You have to spend a 
lot of time on it. 

If changes are made in plans to meet 
changes in the budget, plans should be 


sent back to be corrected and reissued. 
Don't think you can just make some 
lines on a plan, submit them to the 
contractor and go ahead. There should 
be no marked plans, no oral discussions 
that are going to affect the building. 
Any substantial changes require the 
plans to be corrected and reissued. 

There must be an allowance for con- 
tingency. A contingency doesn't mean 
that you necessarily make mistakes; it 
just means that you realize that in the 
construction of a building it is hu- 
manly impossible to get everything on 
the prints that is going to be necessary 
for the final completion of the build- 
ing. The contingency might be 5 or 
10 per cent, but it is worth while 
even if you carry only 2 per cent. 

All of this time the liaison official 
should have been poring over the 
prints in order to have a thorough un- 
derstanding of each part. Working 
drawings are brought up to date; speci- 
fications are brought up to date, and 
then a form of bid is adopted. 


FORM OF BID 


By form of bid I mean this: If you 
have a group of contractors bidding, 
it is well to have them do it on your 
own form. We like them to bid on our 
form, which contains some 26 to 30 
items, because we can understand ict. 
We have broken it down into sufficient 
detail so that we can see exactly what 
we are getting. 

We list the things that we will ac- 
cept under general conditions. Next, 
we list excavation, foundation, water- 
proofing, floors, columns, millwork, 
rough carpentry, plumbing, heating, 
ventilating, and so forth. When the 
bids are received they can be readily 
compared as each bidder has submitted 
figures in identical categories. In this 
way, we can find out what the founda- 
tion is Costing us because of our subsoil 
conditions; what our windows are 
costing because of our particular de- 
sign or our reluctance to accept a 
commercial section. 

By breaking the bid down, you can 
see each individual item and can ap- 
praise the whole situation more quickly. 

Contractors are perfectly willing to 
bid into this particular form if it is 
clearly defined so that they can under- 
stand it. 

The next step is to review budget 
and plans, making sure that they are a 
real interpretation of the program, that 
the changes you have made to date 
have not in any way affected the use- 
fulness of the building, or, if they have, 
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that everyone understands it. Other- 
wise, someone will come in three 
months later and say, “I didn't under- 
stand this was going to be left out; 
it really spoils the whole building.” 
The time to make sure everybody is 
happy is before the shovel goes into 
the ground. 

It is only ethical to do your culling 
of contractors before you let them bid. 
Then, in all fairness, accept the low 
bidder. It takes a lot of time to work 
up bids. On a million dollar project 
it probably costs the contractor from 
$7000 to $8000 to bid the job. 

There are going to be change-orders, 
and every effort should be made to 
limit their number. The one who 
should make the final decision is the 
man who is responsible for the budget 
of that building so that he knows 
definitely that “this is an addition,” 
“this is so many dollars out of the con- 
tingency.” 


CHECK CHANGE-ORDERS 


A change-order should be written 
up in the field; it should be priced and 
should be looked over carefully to see 
that $1's worth doesn’t cost you $2. 
Usually when an item goes in a bid 
originally it costs $1 and when you 
take it out you get about 30 cents’ 
credit. But, when you have forgotten 
something that would have cost you $1 
during the bidding period, that same 
item may cost you $2.50 after construc- 
tion has started. 

The change-order should come 
through the proper channels in every 
case and should finally reach the one 
who is personally responsible for the 
budget. 

When it comes to the awarding of 
the contract and the establishment of 
a good construction schedule, work- 
men’s compensation, certificate of in- 
surance, and so forth, have some rough 
idea as to when you want the building 


completed and put a _ construction 
schedule in as part of the contract. A 
construction schedule means the sched- 
ule based on the plans and specifica- 
tions as they were given to the 
contractor for the building. Don't be 
misled by the guarantees because they 
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mean absolutely nothing. All the ar- 
chitect has to do is have a change- 
order, and all bets are off. 

A bond is necessary in some cases, 
although I like to let contracts without 
bond because I like to feel that the 
contractors with whom I am working 
are legitimate, that they have enough 
money to keep their bills paid and 
finish the job. 

An owner can gain much by having 
a Construction supervisor with sufficient 
experience to represent the owner in 
the field. If his experience is limited 
so that he can’t make a decision, he is 
not worth anything. He must know 
the construction game and have enough 
backbone to say, “Stop that pour until 
we get this thing straightened out.” 
This kind of fellow can save you a 
terrific amount of money. He should 
be right at the job from the beginning 
until the last nail is driven. 

Complete liaison among owner, ar- 
chitect and contractor is extremely 
important. The architect is, after all, 
the fellow who interprets the program 
into the final form of the building. His 
is the responsibility for the type of 
construction, although he should not be 


entirely responsible for the workman- 
ship of all parts of the job. He is 
particularly responsible for special fin- 
ishes, color and other esthetic details. 

At M.LT. we work through the 
architect to the contractor. If our 
construction supervisor sees something 
he doesn’t like, he calls it to the atten- 
tion of the architect, who, in turn, 
carries the complaint to the general 
contractor. If nothing is done about 
it, then it is the prerogative of the con- 
struction supervisor in the field to go 
directly to the owner's representative 
in charge of the project and get a 
hearing. 

We set up a flow line for payment 
of bills. The general contractor submits 
the bills to the architect, who checks 
them from his office. They are checked 
by our supervisor of construction and 
paid. The final acceptance of the build- 
ing is very important. We formally 
accept the whole building or we might 
accept an elevator, or a steam line, or 
something like that before the building 
is accepted as a whole. Usually before 
we accept a building, we have three or 
four punch lists; we go through the 
building with our clerk of the works 
and note down, with the general con- 
tractor and with the architect's repre- 
sentative, the fact that a tile is missing 
here, a joint needs to be fixed there, 
here is a crack in the floor, there is a 
plate missing on that switch, and so 
forth. 


BE SURE BEFORE ACCEPTING 


The punch list comes back to us 
checked off by the contractor. We then 
wait a week or two and put in another 
punch list, and get that one back. We 
do this until we are sure that the build- 
ing is acceptable. 

Don't let anyone rush you through. 
Be slow about it so there's time for 
defects to show up, and then finally 
accept the building. 





Financing Staff Members’ Children 


...in their efforts to obtain a college education helps to reduce faculty turnover 


and to attract able men. Francis P. King will report in the November issue on a 


recent T.I.A.A. survey of current practice on this subject. 
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Milwaukee Stadium illustrates parking area required in ratio to seating capacity. 


Theres a new philosophy in 


Stadium Design 


HOMER T. BORTON 


Structural Engineer 


Some day we shall all be watching swim- 
ming meets, ice shows, rodeos and circuses 


in our college and university stadiums 


HOw CAN WE GET THE MOST FROM A 
stadium? It is one of the largest units 
of a college plant, yet it is used only 
a few times a year. Can that useful- 
ness be increased? Can it be made 
more comfortable and attractive to 
crowds? Is it possible to schedule its 
use oftener for more people, at less 
cost? 

The foregoing questions occur to 
every college administrator and sta- 
dium manager as he looks over the 
windswept expanse of empty seats 
between events. How can these ques- 
tions be answered? Many of these sta- 
diums have served two generations of 
students; some are new, the paint fresh 
on the seats; others are just a gleam in 
the eye of the athletic director. 


HABITS HAVE CHANGED 

The likes, desires and habits of peo- 
ple have changed over the last 40 
years just as college curriculums have 
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been revised and the rules of the games 
altered. Students, alumni and visitors 
no longer arrive on foot, by train or 
horse-drawn surrey, but in droves of 
cars and buses, and even by private 
plane. Ample parking space has be- 
come one of the greatest assets of the 
present-day stadium. 

And too, people have become color- 
conscious. New homes, classrooms and 
theaters are attractively finished in just 
the proper hue. Stadium events are the 
most brilliant on campus, yet often the 
structure in which they are held re- 
mains a forbidding mass of gray 
masonry and cold steel. Press boxes 
frequently have been improvised and 
are exposed to the elements. What 
reporter can wax enthusiastic with the 
sun beating down on his head or the 
snow drifting onto the keys of his 
typewriter! 


A PLACE OF ASSEMBLY 
Fundamentally, however, a stadium 
remains a place of public assembly, an 
outdoor gathering place as opposed to 
theaters and auditoriums. Most college 
stadiums are open. Although some are 
partially protected by an upper deck, 
few have roofs, and none is completely 
enclosed. Stadiums are at their best in 
accommodating great crowds viewing 


games or spectacles that require large 
arenas and considerable freedom of 
movement. These two facts, the size 
of the potential crowd and the area of 
play, should be kept in mind in plan- 
ning for optimum enjoyment of sta- 
dium facilities. 


RANGE OF USE 


The first approach is through more 
frequent and diversified use of a sta- 
dium. Unfortunately, the three major 
sports in which colleges participate 
require different sizes and layouts of 
field, and there is some overlap in 
schedules. A stadium such as that at 
the University of Michigan is ideally 
suited for football. However, the foul 
lines would be too restricted for base- 
ball and the straight-away distances too 
short for track. On the other hand, a 
high concentration of seats around a 
baseball infield is not favorable to the 
best viewing of football. Too many 
of the good seats are in the end zone. 

It has been found by experience that 
better results are obtained when these 
sports are separated and each played 
on a field and before a stand best 
suited to the particular requirements 
of the game. It is possible to employ 
the same stadium for football and 
track, particularly if stands are small 


The press box at the Milwaukee Stadium is amply protected from sun and rain. 










and separated or are on one side of 
the field only. On a professional level, 
and in large stadiums, baseball and 
football are played on the same field, 
but the labor and expense of changing 
the field, relocating the press box, and 
undergoing the inconvenience of 
poorer seating for both sports are gen- 
erally too great to be undertaken by 
an educational institution, where com- 
petition is on an amateur basis. How- 
ever, dressing rooms, spectator services, 
maintenance and administration may 
and often should be common to all 
stands to avoid excessive duplication 
of cost and effort. The diversity of 
building encourages greater range of 
use and actually increases the effective- 
ness of the plant. 


FIELD NOT EXPLORED 


The scheduling of stadiums for uses 
beyond the major sports, which has 
been their historic right, has not been 
fully explored. It is true that side 
attractions, such as weddings, concerts, 
vaudeville acts, and other features have 
been staged as additional inducements 
to attend the main event. The larger 
stadiums are admirably suited to events 
requiring space, movement and pag- 
eantry. Circuses can be presented now 
just as well as they could in ancient 





Rome, and the rodeo is the modern 
adaptation of the tournament when 
knights in armor rode before the 
cheering populace. Milwaukee held an 
ice show in midsummer between base- 
ball games 

Stadium artificial 
pond might well become a winter 
sport. Fly casting, log rolling, diving 
and swimming have been performed 
in tanks in indoor arenas. Could these 
not be given, just as well and more 
suitably, in outdoor tanks and in an 
outdoor setting with improved view- 
ing facilities? Smaller stands have been 
effectively used for boxing, summer 
concerts, and theaters 


skating on an 


ATTRACTIVE SURROUNDINGS 


The second approach to more effec- 
tive use is through added attractive- 
ness to the customer. A student may 
attend a or event because of 
school enthusiasm or because his pres- 
ence is strongly recommended by his 


game 


More emphasis nowadays is being placed on both the 
comfort and convenience of the contestants, as illus- 


class or college. The old “grad” and 
the casual visitor are not so easily 
persuaded, The stadium must compete 
with other attractions for his atten- 
tion, and there is a strong temptation 
to choose an easy chair by the radio 
or the television set, rather than 
braving the crowd or the weather at 
the actual scene of the contest. 


PARKING A BIG PROBLEM 


Parking facilities and transportation 
conveniences present a primary prob- 
lem. In college and baseball parks as 
high as 90 per cent of the spectators 
drive to the stadium. They must be 
able to find it, park conveniently, and 
get away quickly. It is not unusual to 
find that a big game requires the 
equivalent of 40 acres of parking 
space and 10 lanes of traffic for one 
hour to move the crowds away from 
the area. In one case the expansion 
of stadium seating has been post- 
poned for years, primarily because 


adequate parking has not been found 
within easy walking distance. Together 
with parking come sufficient ticket 
booths, turnstiles and ramps to handle 
peak crowds without long waiting 
lines at the entrances and congestion 
within the stands. 


PROVIDE GOOD SIGHT LINES 


Next come reasonable comfort and 
a good view of the proceedings. Col- 
umns are spaced widely apart, far back, 
and eliminated completely from the 
seating area whenever possible. It 
would appear that sometime in every- 
one’s life he sits behind a column. 
Risers should be high enough to pro- 
vide good sight lines without the 
spectators’ having to look between too 
many heads. Where there is frequent 
use, comfortable stadium chairs are 
replacing the backless benches. 

Adequate light and attractive color 
are coming into their own. One of 
the outstanding features of the Mil- 


trated below in the modern, up-to-date dressing quarters 
that were provided in the new stadium at Milwaukee. 
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The photograph above, taken during a football game 
at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, indicates that 


waukee stadium recently completed 
and already being enlarged is the color 
Warm shades of brick, alu- 
minum trim, open ramps, light cor- 
ridors, green seats, and bright railings 
give an atmosphere of warmth and 
gaiety to every occasion. 


selection 


PROPER LIGHTING IMPORTANT 


Not only good illumination in the 
stands but ample candlepower on the 
field is important. Proper lighting en- 
hances the enjoyment of the occasion 
and at the same time encourages better 
performance 

When the best can be had, should 
one be satisfied with less? While there 
are many other items that affect the 
enjoyment of a mention 
must be made of the public address or 
loudspeaker To give clear 
coverage and to avoid echo, the instal- 


spectator, 
system 


lation requires careful planning by 
experienced engineers. The system is 
especially important for the satisfac- 
tion of speaking, drama and music. 
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The day of the leather-lunged an- 
nouncer with a megaphone is past. 

Actually a stadium is like a small 
city with similar services administering 
to the needs of its people. Its corridors 
and ramps are the streets and side- 
walks. The concessions are the restau- 
rants and shops. It has telephone, tele- 
graph, press and radio facilities, first 
aid and restrooms for its population, 
and the seats for a few short hours are 
the homes of its people. Its ushers are 
the police and the administrative staff 
constitutes its public officials. And like 
a city, if the stadium provides us with 
advantages, we are proud of it and 
encourage our friends to share it with 
us and to visit us often. 


PLANNING WITH VISION 


In order to make the best use of a 
stadium, it should be used oftener, by 
more people, but at a reasonable cost. 
Hit-and-miss building, alteration or 
expansion without careful planning is 
conducive to serious mistakes and to 


more than 90,000 spectators can attend a football game 
here and enjoy it with more than satisfactory visibility. 


wasteful expenditure of funds. Any 
stadium that is worth building at all 
is worth building well. No project 
should be undertaken without a careful 
study of site, the size, and the probable 
use. A college or university builds 
few stadiums in its span of existence 
College officials should not be expected 
to be experts in this kind of planning 
any more than one would demand that 
a professor of mathematics become a 
brilliant professor of history for one 
day. 


ALLOW FOR FUTURE EXPANSION 


Several engineering firms in 
country are capable of rendering serv- 
ices on such matters. If building funds 
are limited, a small unit should be 


this 


planned to allow for future expansion, 
without expensive alteration, and at 
the same time designed for maximum 
usage and spectator enjoyment. It is 
in keeping with educational goals that 
a university should plan with vision 
and build with courage. 
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Campus Motel, complete with shopping center 


PAUL M. DOUGLAS 


Oberlin plans boidly in replacing its ancient inn; 
there are 48 air conditioned bedrooms with parking space just outside 


and covered walks leading to dining rooms and shops 


Director of Public Relations, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


AN IMAGINATIVELY CONCEIVED NEW 
Oberlin Inn incorporating a number of 
novel features in hotel design in a 
few months will replace the quaint 
structure in use since 1867. 

The outstanding feature of the new 
Oberlin College building is the skillful 
combination by the architect of care- 
fully designed “motel” type of ac- 
commodations for with 
traditional hotel bedrooms and com- 
plete hotel and dining facilities. Auto- 
mobile travelers may park their cars 
immediately outside those bedrooms 
on the first floor of the building and 
have access to the lobby, dining rooms, 
meeting rooms, and shops, via either 
covered walks along the 
sides of the building or an interior 
corridor 

All of the inn’s rooms will be air- 
conditioned, including the 48 bedrooms 
on two stories, Every bedroom will be 
a double room with private bath, and 
some will be arranged for possible use 
in suites. 


Motorists 


outdoor 


All bedrooms will receive 
either morning or afternoon sun, as 
the bedroom section will be built on 
a north-south axis. Overhangs above 
the windows on both floors will pro- 
vide protection against direct summer 
sun but will permit sunlight to enter 
the rooms in the winter months. 

The two-story dining room wing 
will be at the north end of the build- 
ing next to the new $1,280,000 Soph- 
ronia Brooks Hail Auditorium. Plans 
cali for extreme flexibility in the rooms 
on both floors, permitting them to be 
used in several different combinations 
for groups of various sizes. The main 
floor will contain the main dining 
room and a large private dining room 
separated by a waiting room with slid- 
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ing walls that can be used for dining 
space in connection with the other 
rooms. All patrons will be served 
directly from the main kitchen, as will 
diners on a large tree-shaded outdoor 
terrace facing on historic Tappan 
Square. 

Focal point in the waiting room will 
be a large open fireplace. Walls of 
the room, as well as of the hotel lobby 
through which it will be entered and 
the dining rooms themselves, will be 
decorated with paintings on loan from 
Allen Art Museum, one of the finest 
college art museums in the world. 

The second floor of the dining wing 
will be even flexible. It will 
contain a large combination meeting 
or dining room arranged so that it can 
be divided into two rooms served from 
a common pantry. There also will be 
two connected rooms with private 
baths, usable as bedrooms, dining 
rooms, Or meeting rooms as needed. 

The dining wing in particular has 
been planned with college and com- 
munity needs for private dining and 
meeting rooms in mind. All three of 
Oberlin’s service clubs—Exchange, Ro- 
tary and Kiwanis—are users of the 
present inn, and their continued use of 
the facilities of the inn will be encour- 
aged. Business and professional con- 
vention trade also will be sought for 
the new inn. 


more 


SHOPPING CENTER, TOO 


Plans also call for a group of eight 
stores to be built in connection with 
the inn. Two of these will be located 
on the first floor of the south end of 
the inn along East College Street, and 
the others will be added in a separate 
building in a row to the east toward 


Willard Court. The six shops in the 
separate building will have display 
windows and entrances on both the 
street and parking lot. 

Extensive parking space already is 
available on paved lots along Willard 
Court behind the present inn and the 
Hall Auditorium. Additional parking 
for 25 cars along East College Street 
also will be provided and the street 
widened in effect by setting the stores 
back far enough from the present curb 
line to permit off-street diagonal park- 
ing instead of the present parallel park 
ing at the curb. 

The college and the city long have 
recognized the need for improved 
hotel facilities in Oberlin for the com- 
munity as a whole as wel! as for 
parents of students, college visitors, 
and others. In recent years the age 
and limited capacity of the inn have 
resulted in insufficient income to pay 
for maintenance and repairs. For sev- 
eral months, officers and trustees of the 
college explored new hotel possibili- 
ties from every aspect. Complete 
analyses of college and community 
needs, past occupancy and turn-aways, 
prospective operating costs and in- 
come, alternate designs, and other 
pertinent factors were made. Authori- 
ties on hotel construction and manage- 
ment were consulted on ail phases of 
hotel operation and room mock-ups 
built and studied. 

The new inn will be constructed by 
Oberlin College as an investment at a 
cost exceeding $600,000 and will be 
operated on a sound business basis to 
safeguard regular college budgets. The 
project is not a part of Oberlin’s re- 
cently announced 10 year $10,655,000 
development program. 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES WHOSE 
sound old buildings have wooden 
interiors—floor joists, flooring, parti- 


tions and rafters—may find it advis- 
able to replace these interiors with 
fire resisting construction before a 
serious fire develops. 

If old buildings are structurally 
sound and have architectural or his- 
toric value, rebuilding the interiors 
in fire resisting construction offers 
several obvious advantages: (1) seri- 
ous fire threat virtually eliminated, to- 


Left: Antioch College’s North Hall 
has been completely rebuilt since a 
serious fire last year completely de- 
stroyed the roof, fourth floor, and 
some of the areas on all floors. Below: 
Ping-pong room on the first floor. 
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Antioch restores historic North Hall, gutted by fire, 
at a saving of $2500 per student over new construction 


gether with consequent property loss, 
student dislocation, and, most impor- 
tant, loss of life; (2) lower mainte 
nance costs; (3) improved facilities 
from modern planning, and (4) a 
“new” building provided at greatly de- 
creased costs over a completely new 
building 
Antioch’s historic North Hall, a 
women’s dormitory built in 1853, has 
been completely 
serious fire of Feb. 22, 


Hall is a 
building, 


rebuilt since the 
1954. North 
four-story, gable roofed 
10 by 140 feet. The fire 
completely destroyed the roof, fourth 
floor, and some areas of all floors. 
There was water and exposure dam- 


age to all floors. 
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Typical double room. Each room has 
one painted plaster wall, three un- 
painted concrete block walls, and a 
painted corrugated steel ceiling. At 
right is a curtain-covered clothes closet. 


were faced with 
the immediate problem of providing 
permanent housing for more than 100 
women students for the fall period 


Antioch officials 


Our office was commissioned to make 
drawings and to prepare specifications 
of existing that 
prepare estimates 
for insurance settlement, and also to 
prepare for housing the students for 
the fall period. 


In consultation 


conditions in order 


contractors might 


with one of the 


contractors who had done a good deal 
of building for the college, our office 
soon determined that old walls, foun- 
dations, and utility and plumbing 
1948) were vir- 
tually unharmed by the fire. We also 
discovered 


tower (installed in 


and water 
damage was so great that rebuilding 


that the fire 


and replacing the wooden joists, floor 
ing, partitions, plaster and roof seemed 
almost hopeless 

While we were estimating the dam 
age of the fire, we kept probing our 
wits for a new fireproof scheme that 
We 


designed a reinforced concrete frame 


would preclude future losses 


and a form system for concrete floors, 
concrete block partitions, and other 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN (BEFORE) 


FLOOR PLANS OF ANTIOCH COLLEGE'S NORTH HALL BEFORE (ABOVE) AND AFTER (BELOW) FIRE. 
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BEFORE: Double room. 


necessary items. We did this fire- 
proof scheme in enough detail to 
prepare a fast cost estimate while we 
were working on the fire estimate. At 
first, college officials hardly took us 
seriously on cost or the possibility 
of getting all this work completed by 
Aug. 28, 1953. However, when costs 
were compared and all other factors 
weighed carefully, the ccllege decided 
to go ahead with the fireproofing 
scheme. An important factor in this 
decision was the contractor's assur- 
ance that the work would be com- 
pleted by August 28. As a matter 
of fact, the work was substantially 
completed in four months. 


LOCATION ACCEPTABLE 

Previous campus planning had 
demonstrated that North Hall's loca- 
tion was acceptable. A steady sched- 
ule of conferences between college 
representatives and the architect soon 
produced a program with the neces- 
sary information to put a set of draw- 
ings together. 

By the immediate selection of a 
well qualified general contractor, the 
materials could be ordered as the de- 
sign developed. Early selection of a 
general contractor has another advan- 
tage: The architect and his consulting 
engineers can design a structural sys- 
tem and can use materials with which 
the contractor's organization is familiar. 
In reality, the contractor and the engi- 
neers with the architect as coordinator 
become a team from the beginning. 

I do not take the position that 
competitive, lump-sum bidding is not 
a desirable way to select a contractor. 
I do believe that, in some cases and 
particularly where speed of construc- 
tion is desired, selection of a thorough- 
ly competent builder at the time of 
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AFTER: Double room. 


employment of the architect will pro- 
duce a better building for less money. 

We designed a structural system 
with the contractor's assistance, one 
that his organization knew would be 
economical, speedy of erection, and 
readily available. 

While reinforced concrete 
frame and floor slabs are monolithic, 
the system turned out to be econom- 
ical, fast in erection, and adaptable 
to an old building. The brick walls 
provided at least one side of most 
of our coiumn and beam forms. With 
one story of beam and column forms 
erected, the floor form we selected 
was placed on it. The material used 
is a corrugated, galvanized steel sheet, 
32 inches wide, specified to the re- 
quired length, with reinforcing steel 
attached. Since the columns, beams 
and floor are poured at the same time, 
these become monolithic. This cor- 
rugated steel floor form becomes the 
exposed or finished ceiling; therefore, 
the only forms to build and remove 
are those for beams and columns. 
Acoustical tile ceilings were installed 
in the corridors and social spaces. 


our 


OUTSIDE WALLS REPLASTERED 


The old brick walls were already 
furred, so the furring was repaired 
and replaced as necessary and all out- 


side walls were replastered. The 
finished student rooms have one 
painted plaster wall, three unpainted 
concrete block walls, and a painted 
corrugated steel ceiling. The block 
wall between student rooms is de- 
vored to built-in desk, drawers, 
bookshelves and an attractive curtain- 
covered closet. With the ex- 
posed warm gray concrete masonry 
walls and colorful asphalt tile floors, 
the student rooms are comfortable and 


two 




















Corner room (after). 


attractive. By building in the double 
desk on the same wall with the draw- 
ers and clothes closet, we were able 
to use two single beds instead of the 
double decker used before remodel- 
ing. Incidentally, we have found 
that the cost of building-in furniture 
is frequently more than offset by the 
saving made in reduced cubage. 


15 TO 20 STUDENTS IN UNIT 


Antioch has an intramural athletic 
program, and student social and ath- 
letic activities are organized in hall 
units of 15 to 25 students. To meet 
this need, we provided a_ private 
social-study space for each hall. The 
location of this space on the south 
side of the building with two windows 
lightens the corridor and relieves the 
monotony of the typical double loaded 
corridor. 

The east half of the first floor is 
made up of a “common room,” com- 
prised of a game room (ping-pong 
and other games), kitchen for teas 
and other college functions, plus gen- 
eral social space. The west half of 
the first floor is used for a laundry, 
college housekeeper's office, and stu- 
dent trunk and luggage storage. 

Only one-third of the basement was 
excavated. This space is used for a 
utilities room and for bicycle storage. 
Originally all the space was employed 
for utilities, The new mechanical and 
utility layout is more compact so we 
were able to provide bicycle storage, 
reached by a concrete ramp. 

Steam from the central plant was 
in the building, but the old steam 
radiators and piping were severely 
damaged by the fire. We installed a 
new hot-water, baseboard radiant sys- 
tem providing heat, which is much 
more comfortable and also more ¢co- 
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Above: Private social-study space is provided on the 
second, third and fourth floors of newly remodeled 
North Hall at Antioch College. 


lieve the monotony of the typical double loaded 
corridor. Below: 
Two windows in 





nomical because of zoned piping and 
outside controls. 

The electric system is completely 
new. Because the use of electricity 
steadily increases, the remodeling gave 
us aN opportunity to install an ample 
distribution system. 

The plumbing system was almost 
unharmed by the fire, because a rein- 
forced concrete and tile tower hous- 
ing all plumbing had been installed 
in 1948. The central location of the 
plumbing tower plus fireproof central 
stairs (installed earlier) had a great 
deal to do with saving the building 
and making it possible to rebuild. 

North Hall has a sister building on 
the campus. South Hall also was first 
occupied in 1853. A plumbing tower 
and fireproof stairs also have been in- 
stalled in South Hall. Otherwise, the 
construction is the original frame of 
1853. From the text, drawings, photo- 
graphs and a comparison with South 
Hall, the success of the rebuilding job 
in North Hall can be demonstrated. 

The total cost of rebuilding North 
Hall is a little less than $2500 per 





The “common room” on the first 


floor. Adjacent to it is a game room and a kitchen, 


each of these spaces lighten the corridor and re- to be used for teas and other college functions. 



































































































student. With new fireproof resi- 
dence halls costing $5000 and more 
per student, college and university 
officials may find it wise to study their 
old buildings. 

I do not wish to imply that all old 
buildings should be fireproofed and 
that, if they are rebuilt in fire resisting 
construction, the cost will be one-half 
as much as new construction. I have 
tried to show that it is sometimes 
wise to remodel and rebuild a sound 
old building. It will frequently cost 
considerably less than constructing a 
new building because of several exist- 
ing conditions, namely, a developed 
site, existing utilities, present founda- 
tions, and exterior walls. Further, it 
is possible to accomplish the rebuild- 
ing by stages, e.g. fireproof stairs and 
plumbing enclosures can be installed 
before proceeding with the complete 
job. 

With increased enrollment and in- 
creased construction and operating 
costs, college and university ofhcials 
may want to consider remodeling and 
rebuilding their good old buildings 
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LAST MONTH WE DISCUSSED THE 
problem of faculty tenure and the au- 
thority of a governing board to dismiss 
a member of the faculty for cause,’ as 
exemplified by the case decided by the 
supreme court of Nevada on April 12, 
1954." 

In this case, the board of regents of 
the University of Nevada relied strongly 
on the opinion of the same court in 
a case decided in 1948,* in support of 
their position that they had been 
granted plenary power by the state leg- 
islature to administer the affairs of the 
university 

During the 1947 session, the legis- 
lature had created an advisory board 
of regents for the state university. The 
following is an excerpt from the act:* 

“Whereas, there are residents of the 
of Nevada have distin- 
guished themselves in the business, 
professional and cultural life of the 
state and nation and whose counsel 
may be sought by the elected regents 
of the University of Nevada 

“Now, therefore, . . . there is hereby 
created a board to be known as the 
board of advisory regents of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada and shall be 
appointed by the governor after nom- 
ination by the elected board of 
regents. The advisory board . . . 
shall be entitled to all the rights and 
privileges of the elected regents, 
but shall not have a determining vote 
on any matter properly under the con- 
trol of the elected board of regents.” 

Ralph King, a taxpayer of the state, 
brought an action to enjoin the elected 
board of regents from nominating an 
advisory board under the provisions of 
the act. In his petition to the court, 
Mr. King pointed out that the office 
of regent had been created by the state 
constitution itself; that the regents 
were, elected by the people and had 
been given, under the constitution, full 
control of the affairs of the state uni- 
versity. Hence, an act creating another 
board of regents represented a legis- 
lative invasion of the constitutional 
powers of the elected board and must, 
therefore, be unconstitutional. 

The supreme court of Nevada, speak- 
ing through Justice Badr, declared:* 


state who 


‘Blackwell, T. E Faculty Tenure and 
the Board of Regents,’ College and Uni 
versity Business 17:47 (September) 1954 

*State ex rel. Richardson v. Board of Re 
gents, 269 P. 2d. 265 

‘King v. Board of Regents, 200 P. 2d 
221 

“Chapter 268 of the Statutes of Nevada 
of 1947 
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The Legislature and 


the Board of Regents 


T. E. BLACKWELL 


Vice Chancellor and Treasurer 
Washington University, St. Louis 


“We are of the opinion that it was 
the intention of the framers of the con- 
stitution to vest exclusive executive 
and administrative control of the uni- 
versity in a board of regents to be 
elected by the people and that the act 
creating the advisory board would 
change, alter, or modify its constitu- 
tional powers and functions. We can- 
not find its justification in the power 


O 





of the legislature to define the duties 
of the elected board the case 
is remanded to the district court with 
instructions to issue the permanent in- 
junction prayed for.” 

The court, in seeking to ascertain the 
intention of the members of the state 
constitutional convention, referred to 
the recorded debates of that body. It 
found that the first draft of the section 
of the proposed constitution with ref- 
erence to the state university had read 
as follows 

“The legislature shall provide for the 
establishment of a state university, 
which shall be established under the 
control of a board of regents.” 

If this version had been adopted, the 
board of regents of the University of 
Nevada would have enjoyed the same 
constitutional immunity from legisla- 


tive interference as that granted to the 
state universities of Michigan,” Minne- 
sota,” California,’ Idaho,* Colorado,” 
Utah,"” and the land-grant colleges in 
Michigan,'' Oklahoma"* and Utah."* 

A member of the Nevada constitu- 
tional convention suggested the addi- 
tion of the words “whose powers and 
duties shall be prescribed by the legis- 
lature.” As finally adopted, the clause 
in the constitution read “whose duties 
shall be prescribed by law.” Thus, on 
one hand, the convention refused to 
grant power to the legislature to re- 
strict the powers of the regents, but it 
did grant the legislature the right to 
prescribe the duties of the regents. 
What is the distinction? Only the 
courts can tell us 

It would seem, however, that, under 
this constitutional grant of freedom, 
the Nevada state university enjoys 
much greater autonomy than the tax 
supported institutions created merely 
by legislative action, but perhaps less 
than that exercised by the constitution- 
ally independent corporations, exem- 
plified by Michigan and Minnesota. 

The dissenting opinion of Chief Jus- 
tice Eather in the King case* should 
not be overlooked. He points out 


"Sterling v. Regents of the University of 
Michigan, 68 N.W. 254 (1896). 

"State v. Chase, 220 N.W. 951 (1928). 

People v. Kewen, 10 P. 393 (1886) 

"State ex rel. Black v. State Board of Edu 
cation, 196, 201 (1921). 

Const. 1875, Art. VII, Sec. 10 
amended 1920). 

“Const. 1895, Art. X, Sec. 4 

Bauer v. State Board of Agriculture, 129 
N.W. 713 (1911) 

"Trapp v. Cook Construction Company, 
105 P. 667 (1909) 

‘Const. 1895, (Art 


(As 


X, Sec 1) 





that the Nevada legislature has, many 
times in the past, restricted the scope 
of the powers of the board of regents 
of the university without judicial chal- 
lenge. In 1887, the legislature spe- 
cifically defined the powers and duties 
of the board. In 1895, it created an 
honorary board of visitors to meet an- 
nually at the university, to inspect the 
buildings and equipment, to inquire 
into the actual state of the discipline 
and instruction, and to report their 
findings to the governor. In 1929, the 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion was ordered to visit the university 
every three months, inquire into its 
condition and management, and report 
to the board of regents, with such sug- 
gestions as he deemed proper. 


EXAMPLE OF LIMITATIONS 


The case'* discussed last month was 
another example of the limitations 
placed upon the freedom of action of 
the Nevada university board of regents. 
Despite the fact that the supreme 
court of the state, only six years pre- 
viously, speaking through the same 
justice, had held chat the board had 
been granted exclusive control of We 
affairs of the university by the state 
constitution, it now refused to permit 
the board to dismiss a member of the 
faculty on tenure. In the words of 
Justice Bade 

“That the constitutional separation 
of powers prevents any judicial review 
of the judicial or quasi-judicial acts of 
the board of regents when an excess 
of jurisdiction is in question was not 
the holding in the King case.” 

As was stated in an earlier article'® 
in this series, the majority of the tax 
supported institutions of higher edu- 
cation in this country were created 
solely by legislative authority and may 
therefore be controlled by, and even 
abolished by, the same authority. A 
fortunate few were established by vir- 
tue of special provisions of their state 
constitutions and are thereby held to 
be constitutionally independent corpo- 
rations." As such, they are deemed by 
the courts to be coordinate in power 
with the other divisions of state gov- 
ernment, 4.¢. the administrative, legis- 
lative and judicial. 


“State ¢ 
268 (1954) 


"Blackwell, T. E.: “Legislative Control of 
Tax Supported Colleges and Universities,” 
Col. & Univ. Bus., 10:46 (May) 1951. 

“Walker, Harvey: “Administrative Reor- 
ganization and the University of Minne- 
sota,” Am. Pol. Sc. Rev., 23:685-87 (Au- 
gust) 1929, 


Board of Regents, 269 P. 2d 
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Under Collective Bargaining 


A MANAGEMENT POLICY MAY BE 
reasonably effective in one labor situ- 
ation and totally ineffective in another. 
Each college business manager must 
satisfy not only the head of the institu- 
tion, faculty members and students, but 
also the governing board. 

What members of the faculty may 
think about the management-union 
relationship may differ from the point 
of view of board members; in fact, 
there will be wide diversity of opinion 
within the faculty and within the gov- 
erning board. Furthermore, there are 
certain to be wide gaps between in- 
sight and hindsight concerning deci- 
sions about labor problems. We must, 
nevertheless, make decisions. 

When faced with a labor dispute, 
it is easy to fall into the trap of recog- 
nizing that everything is related to 
everything else. We may become so 
intoxicated by our appreciation of the 
infinite complexity of action in this 
field that we are paralyzed by our own 
sophistication. On this point, I wish 
to be dogmatic. Decisiveness in the 
field of labor relations is essential. At 
the same time, we must be flexible 
enough to modify a decision when 
facts and arguments clearly justify the 
change. 

For those not now dealing with 
unions, the first question that will arise 
when and if they are faced with the 
problem is: “Am I legally required to 
recognize the union?” I am not familiar 
with the statutes in the several states, 
but the National Labor Relations Act 
empowers the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to assert jurisdiction in 
cases affecting interstate commerce. 
There is an exclusion from the act of 
“any Corporation of association oper- 
ating a hospital, if no part of the net 
earnings inures to the benefit of any 
private shareholder or individual” but 


From a paper presented at the Western 
Association of College and University Busi- 
ness Officers, May 1954. 


W. B. HARRELL 


Vice President, University of Chicago 


there is no exemption for other types 
of nonprofit operations. 

Whether or not the provisions of 
the National Labor Relations Act ap- 
ply depends upon whether or not the 
activities of the organization are con- 
strued to be im interstate commerce or 
affecting interstate commerce. Many 
businesses seemingly remote to inter- 
state commerce have been held to fall 
within the framework of the defini- 
tions. The act has been applied to 
firms such as retail organizations whose 
employes apparently never functioned 
across a state line. The U.S. Supreme 
Court and other courts have inter- 
preted the phrase “affecting interstate 
commerce” to cover ofgan.zations 
which are of a purely local character 
if it is found that a labor dispute 
might affect interstate commerce. 
However, the National Labor Relations 
Board has announced a policy of con- 
centrating on significant issues and is 
exercising a discretionary policy with 
respect to the assertion of jurisdiction. 


FOREGOES JURISDICTION 
The National Labor Relations Board 
recently decided not to assert jurisdic- 
tion over the Armour Research Foua- 
dation of the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, a nonprofit technical research 
foundation, since the foundation's ac- 
tivities are intimately connected with 
educational activities of an associated 
educational institution and are non- 
commercial in nature. The foundation 
conceded that its activities affect inter- 
state commerce within the meaning 
of the National Labor Relations Act, 
but argued that the assumption of jur- 
isdiction would not effectuate the pur- 
poses of the act. The board agreed." 
In an earlier case involving the Cal- 
ifornia Institute of Technology,’ the 
N.L.R.B. (with two dissents) held 
107 N.L.R.B. No 33 L.R.R.M. 
1311, Feb. 3, 1954. 
L.R.R.M. 


"102 N.L.R.B. No 
1435, Feb. 13, 1953. 
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Employe Relations 


Can Still Be Satisfactory 


that the policies of the act would be 
effectuated by asserting jurisdiction 
over a wind tunnel project, even 
though the research activities conduct- 
ed at the tunnel form a part of the 
educational program, in view of the 
commercial aspects of these activities 
and their impact on commerce. The 
wind tunnel project costs were reim- 
bursed directly by five sponsoring in- 
dustrial aircraft companies. In this 
case, the board stated the following 
rule: 

“{The Board} has refused to exempt 
such nonprofit organizations from the 
operation of that Act when the par- 
ticular activities involved were com- 
mercial in nature. Conversely, 
‘where the activities involved are non- 
commercial in nature and intimately 
connected with the educational activi- 
ties of the institution, the board has 
refused to assert its jurisdiction.” 


CITE 1951 CASE 


In a 1951 case involving Columbia 
University,® the board held that the 
policies of the act would not be effec- 
tuated by asserting jurisdiction where 
the activities involved are noncom- 
mercial in nature and intimately con- 
nected with the charitable purposes 
and educational activities of the insti- 
tution, even though the activities of 
the institution affect commerce suff- 
ciently to satisfy the requirements of 
the act. 

The N.L.R.B. has declined to exer- 
cise its jurisdiction in several cases 
involving universities, even though the 
courts have held that the N.L.K.B. 
may constitutionally assert jurisdiction 
in such cases.* 

A somewhat similar situation exists 
with respect to federal wage and hour 
laws, although the test of applicability 

*97 N.L.R.B. No. 72, 29 L.R.R.M. 1098. 

‘Gardella v. Chandler, 172 F. 2d 402, 
CA2, 1949. 

Ring v. 
1945. 


Spina, 148 F. 2d 647, CA2, 
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is different. As I recall, state controlled 
colleges and universities are exempted 
from the federal wage and hour laws, 
but there is no general exemption for 
nonprofit institutions. 

Since the answer to the question as 
to whether a college or university has 
a legal obligation to recognize and 
deal with a union will depend upon 
the facts in each case, the obvious 
course of action for the business man- 
ager is to obtain competent legal 
counsel. My test of competence is ex- 
perience in the field of labor law. It 
should not be overlooked that there 
has been accumulated over the last 20 
years a large body of administrative 
law in the form of rulings by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and, con- 
sequently, lawyers who have not been 
working in this field are not likely to 
be in a position to give sound advice. 

Even in cases where competent 
counsel advises that the business man- 
ager is not legally required to engage 
in collective bargaining with the insti- 
tution’s employes, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that it would be sound 
policy to refuse to recognize and deal 
with the union. If a clear majority of 
appropriate groups of employes are 
determined to bargain collectively, 
they have other means of forcing an 
employer to recognize and deal with 
the union. A strike can be an effective 
weapon in modifying the business 
manager's attitude on this point. 
When services to which faculty and 
students have been accustomed are 
suddenly interrupted, some employes 
are likely to be found on the picket 
line. 

In more than one case, educational 
institutions dependent upon legislative 
appropriations have become convinced 
that it would be good policy to bar- 
gain collectively with their employes. 
I have observed also that members of 
governing boards who have not pre- 
viously enjoyed a reputation of being 


pro-union suddenly become critical 
of the business manager, especially 
when employes are on strike. I do not 
wish to overemphasize the point but 
am suggesting that a business manager 
may be forced to the conclusion that 
it would be sound policy to bargain 
collectively, even when he has compe- 
tent legal advice to the effect that he 
is not legally required to do so. 

The business manager is not neces- 
sarily well on the road to resolving 
his labor problems if he decides to 
resist unionization and succeeds. He 
should be equally slow to believe that 
he has resolved his labor relations 
problems when he agrees to bargain 
collectively. All of the unresolved 
problems that existed before the union 
was recognized continue to exist. In 
recognizing the union, the college is 
merely experimenting with a new ap- 
proach. I can recall in my own expe- 
rience cases where we agreed to hold 
an election to determine whether 
groups of our employes did, in fact, 
wish to be represented by a union and 
where the majority voted against the 
union, only to have the organizer return 
in a year with convincing evidence that 
the same group of employes had 
changed its mind, and proving this 
contention by having the majority of 
the employes vote for recognition of 
the union. 


REFUSE TO RECOGNIZE UNION 

At the University of Chicago we 
have had only one case where refusal 
to recognize a union has, in retrospect, 
appeared to be a wise decision. This 
experience occurred 20 years ago, when 
union organizers were having a field 
day. The organization which we re- 
sisted was an old and well established 
union, but we succeeded in convincing 
our employes that it would not be to 
their interest to force us to recognize 
the union. They accepted our advice 
on the understanding that we would 
deal with them informally through 
representatives selected by them. We 
accepted their suggestions. In my 
opinion, the relationship has been 
highly successful. Adjustments in 
wages, in hours, and other working 
conditions affecting this group have 
in all cases been decided in consulta- 
tion with the informal committee, We 
have been able to maintain good rela- 
tions, a high level of efficiency, and 
excellent teamwork. 

In another case, we refused to renew 
a contract with a union and found our- 
selves in court. The case was dismissed 
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only because we advised our employes 
concerned that we did not object to 
continuing to bargain with them col- 
lectively and had refused to renew the 
contract only because the leaders of 
the International, with which they were 
affliated, were bad security risks. Our 
employes asked for and obtained a new 
charter from the C.LO. We recognized 
the new union without an election and 
proceeded to negotiate with it success- 
fully, and continue to deal with this 
group 

It is not uncommon for more than 
one union to claim the right to repre- 
sent the same group of employes. Even 
where only one union asserts the claim, 
the business manager has the obliga- 
tion to determine whether, in fact, the 
employes desire to be so represented. 
Under the National Labor Relations 
Act, an employer is under a duty to 
bargain collectively with a union, when 
that union is designated by a majority 
of the employes in an appropriate bar- 
gaining unit. The important questions 
in such cases are: What is the appro- 


priate bargaining unit, and how best 
to determine whether a majority of 
the employes in that unit wish to be 
represented by the union?’ 


BUSINESS MANAGER'S DECISION 


If an has reached the 
conclusion that it does not come under 
the National Labor Relations Act and, 
therefore, does not wish to use the 
N.L.R.B. machinery, the business man- 
ager must decide whether to recognize 
the union on the basis of a check of 
application cards filed with the union 
or to have an election supervised by 
someone acceptable to the institution 
and the union. We have been reluctant 
to reach a decision on the basis of a 
card check. We also have avoided the 
use of the N.L.R.B. for supervising 
elections and have been successful in 
reaching agreement with the union to 
have the determination made by the 
employes in a “consent” election. 

It would be difhcule to overempha- 
size the importance of determining 
what groups of employes should be 
included in the bargaining unit. In 
the first place, the determination of 
what groups are to be included may 
have a controlling effect on the de- 
cision reached by a majority of em- 
ployes in a “consent” election. In the 
second place, some types of disputes, 
which might arise between separate 
small bargaining units, are not likely 
to arise within a broader bargaining 
unit. For example, matters affected 


institution 
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by seniority, such as the transfer of 
employes, can be accomplished with 
greater facility within a bargaining 
unit. On the other hand, bargaining 
units that include employes with differ- 
ent skills, backgrounds and duties can 
present difficult problems during nego- 
tiations and in the administration of 
the contract. 

Except as noted previously, the 
unionization of any group of employes 
is not prohibited by the National La- 
bor Relations Act. The authority of 
the N.L.R.B. to determine the appro- 
priate bargaining unit is limited only 
by the requirement that guards be ex- 
cluded from units of other employes 
and the further requirement that pro- 
fessional employes may not be included 
in a unit with other employes, unless 
a majority of the professional employes 
vote in favor of inclusion in a broader 
unit. The protection of the National 
Labor Relations Act and the use of 
the N.L.R.B. machinery have been 
barred to supervisory employes since 
1947, thus discouraging unionization 
of such employes, although not pro- 
hibiting it. 

A general understanding of the scope 
of the obligation to bargain in good 
faith is essential. Under the act, the 
obligation to bargain collectively is a 
mutual obligation on the employer and 
on the union to “meet at reasonable 
times and confer in good faith with 
respect to wages, hours and other con- 
ditions of employment or the negotia- 
tion of an agreement or any question 
arising under such agreement.” The 
act, however, specifically states that 
the obligation to bargain collectively 
does not compel either party to agree 
to a proposal or to make a concession. 
Good faith bargaining does not neces- 
sitate that either party abandon its 
decision on any issue, but it does re- 
quire both parties to bring an open 
mind to the collective bargaining table 
and to make an earnest effort to reach 
agreement on a mutually satisfactory 
basis. 

It has been well established by rul- 
ings of the board and the courts that 
conduct which evidences a bargain- 
ing party's intent not to reach an 
accord or to undermine the status of 
a bargaining representative constitutes 
a violation of good faith in collective 
bargaining. To avoid this charge, it is 
essential that management's bargaining 
representatives be given the necessary 
authority to negotiate and to enter into 
an agreement. The business manager 
also should avoid by-passing the union 


and dealing directly with employes in 
the bargaining unit with respect to 
matters falling within the area of the 
legal obligation to bargain. It is per- 
missible to install unilaterally employe 
benefits only after such benefits have 
been offered to the union representa- 
tive and an impasse has. developed by 
reason of the union's rejection of the 
offer. 

Open-mindedness and good will are 
essential to effective collective bargain- 
ing. Other essentials include: (1) 
knowledge of the personalities of the 
individuals representing the union; 
(2) understanding of the motivations 
behind the positions taken by the 
union representatives; (3) ability to 
gauge correctly the time for making 
proposals or abandoning or qualifying 
management's position; (4) ability to 
assess the effect of proposals made by 
either party, if adopted; (5) ability 
to know when to concede, to hold firm, 
or to compromise; (6) facility in sup- 
porting one’s position convincingly 
and capacity to appraise the soundness 
of the position taken by management; 
(7) capacity for self-control during 
periods of heated controversy, and (8) 
courage to hold to a position on issues 
of fundamental importance in the face 
of economic pressure or threats of 
economic pressure. 

It must always be remembered that 
the requirement of the N.L.R. act that 
employers and unions bargaining col- 
lectively on “rates of pay, wages, hours 
of employment, or other conditions of 
employment” has been interpreted by 
the courts to include almost every- 
thing conceivable that has any connec- 
tion with the employer-employe rela- 
tionship. 


INCLUDE BARGAINING CLAUSE 


Upon the execution of the union 
contract for a specified period, the em- 
phasis in collective bargaining shifts 
from negotiation over the adoption of 
basic labor policies to bargaining over 
the administration and enforcement of 
policies already adopted and given con- 
tractual status. Unless specifically pro- 
hibited by the terms of the contract, 
collective bargaining of a policy mak- 
ing mature may take place during the 
term of the agreement. It is desirable, 
therefore, to include in the contract a 
waiver-of-bargaining clause covering 
the life of the agreement. Except as 
the parties may desire by mutual agree- 
ment to amend the contract, collective 
bargaining should -be confined to the 
administration and enforcement of the 
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provisions of the agreement during 
the life of the contract. 

Grievances are disputes that arise 
out of the day-to-day relationships of 
employers, employes and unions. The 
manner in which such matters are pre- 
sented, argued and settled does much 
to determine whether relations between 
employer, employes and the union will 
be harmonious or hostile. The proper 
handling of grievances in the interest 
of good employer-employe-union rela- 
tions requires informality, flexibility, 
directness and a minimum of delay. 

Employe complaints and grievances 
constitute an important measure of 
organizational stability and morale, 
which should be watched by the alert 
business manager. Grievances may be 
considered as symptoms of friction 
somewhere in the relationships. An 
understanding of the dissatisfactions felt 
by all the employes about the organi- 
zation would be very significant to the 
business manager. However, employes 
not represented by unions normally 
lack the courage to express their dis- 
satisfactions in the form of official 
complaints, and thus employes repre- 
sented by unions (who feel that they 
have protection against possible retal- 
lation) manage to achieve more atten- 
tion to their complaints. Since all 


human beings have somewhat similar 
reactions, it is possible that many of 
the dissatisfactions of employes repre- 
sented by unions also represent unex- 
pressed dissatisfactions on the part of 
employes not represented by a union. 


UNION HELPS MANAGEMENT 


The existence of a union, which 
creates a climate in which employes 
do not feel afraid to express their 
feelings, actually can be of benefit to 
management. It gives management an 
opportunity to gain understanding of 
these types of problems, thus being 
able to improve conditions before the 
situation deteriorates to a greater ex- 
tent. Of course, many grievances con- 
stitute relatively trivial dissatisfactions 
which are “blown up” by militant 
unions. These are exasperating to all 
management officials. 

All employes have dissatisfactions 
which they may or may not express. 
Those they express informally to their 
supervisors may be considered com- 
plaints. A formal grievance arises 
only when an employe has already 
complained about his dissatisfaction 
but feels that his complaint has been 
ignored or dismissed by his supervisor 
without due consideration. Therefore, 
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from the employe’s point of view, a 
formal grievance always represents a 
sense of injustice dealt him by some 
representative of management. 
Unfortunately, the most frequent 
types of grievance involve the hopes 
and fears of employes rather than tan- 
gible matters. Grievances are difficult 
to evaluate because they are based 
largely upon the feelings of individ- 
uals and require a careful analysis to 
determine what, if any, ground for 
dissatisfaction actually exists. 
Grievances are not necessarily un- 
healthy. Wherever there are people 
there will be dissatisfactions and fric- 


tion. If dissatisfactions are suppressed 
they will cause undesirable actions in 
some form or other. The manager 
should advise his supervisory employes 
that employe complaints are not mere- 
ly time consuming nuisances but are 
also opportunities for increasing un- 
derstanding and serve as a safety valve 
for preventing dissatisfactions from 
causing more serious difficulties. 

The attitude taken by the respective 
parties in dealing with grievances does 
much to determine whether the rela- 
tionship between employer, employes 
and the union will be of a stable and 
amicable or turbulent and strained 
character. On the part of the manage- 
ment, a policy of dealing with griev- 
ances in brusque and unreasonable 
manner will inevitably cause the union 
to assume a belligerent and hostile 
attitude toward the employer and to 
subvert the grievance procedure into 
a medium for waging warfare against 
the employer. Given this set of condi- 
tions, grievances will be filed and 
pressed as a device for harassment, 
rather than for reasons of merit. 

Conversely, on the part of the union, 
a policy of using the grievance pro- 
cedure for the purpose of pressing un- 
reasonable or unwarranted demands 
upon management, without regard to 
merit, will undoubtedly result in a 
stiffening of management's attitude to- 
ward the union. Attitudes thus de- 
veloped during the term of a collective 


bargaining agreement will spill over 
into negotiations on a_ succeeding 
agreement and all but negate the pos- 
sibility of negotiating a new agreement 
without resort to economic pressure 
tactics. 

In a sense, the way in which the 
grievance procedure is operating may 
be regarded as a device for gauging 
the character of relations between an 
employer and the union. The number 
of grievances that arise during the 
term of the collective bargaining agree- 
ment, the number that are resolved at 
the first level of consideration, the 
number that go to arbitration or result 
in an impasse or strike action, the 
amount of time spent by the parties 
in investigating and settling griev- 
ances, the number of grievances that 
the union dissuades the employes from 
taking up—all these are highly signifi- 
cant factors indicating whether relations 
between the employer and the union 
are Cooperative or antagonistic. From 
these factors it is relatively easy to 
discern if relationships between the 
parties are not what they should be; 
it is far less easy, however, to discern 
where the fault lies. 


ANALYZE GRIEVANCES 

The business manager can get a clue 
to the way in which supervisors are 
handling personnel by analyzing the 
grievances. If a disproportionate share 
of the grievances are coming from one 
department, there is an indication of 
a possible special difficulty in that 
department. If similar grievances are 
coming from all over the organization, 
the fault must lie in some over-all 
policy. However, the manager must 
be careful not to form a superficial 
judgment since no one can tell what is 
indicated merely by the quantity of 
complaints unless he understands each 
issue well enough to know why each 
complaint was filed. 

Another helpful conclusion that the 
manager can draw from an analysis of 
grievances concerns the question of the 
level at which the grievances are being 
settled. It is a healthy sign if many 
of the grievances are settled at the 
level of first-line supervision. The 
manager might well ask himself, if the 
lower levels are not solving many 
grievances, whether or not the fault 
might lie with inadequate explanation 
of management's policies to lower level 
supervision or to inadequate training 
of supervisors. 

An alert business manager constant- 
ly will watch the stability and state of 
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Do We Provide Enough Funds for Travel? 


“IS THIS CONFERENCE NECESSARY?” 
That has become a favorite title for 
editorials in professional publica- 
tions. In my opinion, the danger lies 
in the other direction—in not enough 
travel. There is no more irritable, 
narrow and crabby faculty or staff 
than that composed of people who 
always stay “on the job.” They have 
no new ideas, their ways are set in 
concrete, and it usually takes dyna- 
mite to get improved procedures 
accepted, 

It reminds me of a certain Ph.D. 
in economics. He also had several 
years of postgraduate study in eco- 
nomics and sociology. He refused to 
go to conferences or conventions. He 
taught all year and all summer. When 
he wasn't teaching, he was in school. 
He was rather proud of his conscien- 
tiousness in teaching all the time. 
“Never missed a day!” In 1947, he 
was still teaching from a book that 
did not even mention the Panama 
Canal, World War I or II, airplanes, 
depressions, inflation, social security, 
or the Securities Exchange Commis- 
sion. Personally, | do not want to 
be forced to work with a faculty 


composed of that type of person. 
Let's admit that some people will 
take advantage of the travel allow- 
ance to conferences. But that is no 
excuse to slap a restriction on all 


conferences. There are 
people who take advantage of any 
right or convenience. But to attempt 
to correct an occasional chiseler by 
stopping all travel is to attempt to 
right a wrong with a wrong. It is far 
better to take some chiseling and 


travel to 


maintain a broadminded, alert staff 
than to be forced to live with a nar- 
row, crabbed group. 

As for the college management 
profession, the meetings of the vari- 
ous organizations listed in COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS are bene- 
ficial to their members. Some of 
the papers are excellent! But more 
important is to meet people who 
have the same problems and maybe 
have different solutions. One college 
has no monopoly on brains, and it is 
extremely profitable to a college to 
find out how others solve problems. 

It is all very well to raise objec- 
tions to travel and conventions. It 
can get out of hand. But I doubt if 
any of us in management attend too 
many conferences. The broadening 
effect of such meetings is of direct 
value to our administration. It is 
money invested wisely. 

In my opinion, amy money in- 
vested in travel to conferences or 
conventions is money well spent. 
And I include the money spent on 
the occasional chiseler! After all, he 
may meet someone from another 
school and seek employment there! 
In which case, it's a good riddance! 
Therefore, I object to a policy of 
“holding down” travel to confer- 
ences. Usually, it is too small a 
budget, if anything, rather than too 
big. “Is This Conference Necessary?” 
should be changed to read “Do We 
Provide Enough Funds for Travel?” 
or “Are Our Staff and Faculty Attend- 
ing Too Few Conferences?”—Har- 
VEY SHERER, assistant business 
manager, Oregon State College. 








morale of his employes. Employe mor- 
ale appears to result from a complex 
of interdependent factors. No single 
factor, such as high wages or good 
employe benefits, can in and of itself 
create enthusiasm among employes. 
Because of this, material rewards 
and employe benefits are significant 
to morale only insofar as they are 
evidence of management's attitude 
toward employes. If employes believe 
that management is not concerned 
with the welfare of employes, high 
wages and liberal fringe benefits usu- 
ally do not engender positive morale. 
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It is important to recognize that with 
proper training first-line supervision 
will reflect the broad administrative 
patterns set by the business manager. 

One of the important managerial 
practices in integrating employes into 
an efficient working team is that of 
permitting them to participate in- 
formally through their representatives 
in making decisions about things that 
affect their jobs. 

If employe morale is high, turnover 
and absenteeism will be low and em- 
ployes will develop and maintain a 
sense of responsibility toward their 


jobs. They generally have enthusiasm 
for an organization in which their par- 
ticular talents and efforts are appre- 
ciated, but militant labor leaders may 
create situations in which it appears 
that the best efforts on the part of 
management in creating desirable 
working conditions are not appre- 
ciated, 

The business manager of an educa- 
tional institution must resist to the 
utmost any effort on the part of union 
representatives to persuade him to give 
up any of the basic functions of man- 
agement, including the exclusive right 
to plan, direct and control operations; 
to hire, promote, demote, assign, trans- 
fer, suspend, discharge and otherwise 
discipline employes for just cause; to 
determine the qualifications and com- 
petency of employes; to schedule work- 
ing hours; to make and enforce rules; 
to establish and enforce health and 
safety requirements; to lay off em- 
ployes; to introduce new and to change 
existing operating methods; to substi- 
tute materials or modify facilities or 
to determine job content, and, above 
all, to select and direct the supervisory 
staff. It has been my experience that 
labor leaders readily agree that such 
functions are among the exclusive re- 
sponsibilities of management. What 
they do attempt to do is to restrict the 
freedom of management to discharge 
these responsibilities. 

Seniority is perhaps the best ex- 
ample of a device for restricting man- 
agement. In theory, the grievance 
procedure is merely the device for 
ensuring that management treats em- 
ployes fairly. It must, nevertheless, be 
recognized that, by abuse, the grievance 
procedure can be an effective instru- 
ment in the hands of organized labor 
to interfere with effective management. 
Arbitration machinery also can be 
misused to interfere with management 
and it is, therefore, essential that the 
authority of the arbitrator be confined 
to consideration of the particular griev- 
ance presented to him and that his 
decision shall be based upon the facts 
relevant to his sole function of inter- 
preting the provisions of the contract. 
Under no circumstances should the 
arbitrator have the right to change, 
add to, or disregard any of the pro- 
visions of the contract in arriving at 
his decision. 

We can, I believe, maintain satisfac- 
tory relationships with our employes, 
without abdicating our responsibility, 
even when we bargain with them col- 
lectively. 
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Always consult the food service director in 


HOW MANY TIMES HAVE YOU HEARD 
the plaintive complaint: “That might 
not have been such a poor kitchen lay- 
out had they consulted the food service 
director”? In many institutions there 
are so many persons to be consulted 
when new facilities are being planned 
that the foods manager is considered 
only briefly, in some cases, not at all. 
On the other hand, some universities 
have given this responsibility to their 
foods people and have reaped the 
benefits of their training and experi- 
ence 

The foods service director is the one 
best qualified to provide certain in- 
formation essential in the initial phases 
of kitchen planning. None of us food 
service directors considers himself a 
qualified engineer and few of us want 
to take over the duties of the purchas- 
ing agent, but when it comes to mak- 
ing a decision concerning the actual 
operation of the unit and the equip- 
ment needed to do the job, we can 
supply some useful information. 

Trends in college feeding are chang- 
ing. More emphasis is being placed 
upon the selective menu in the pay-as- 
you-go type of service. Table service 
in a dining room operated on a board 
basis seems to be disappearing rapidly, 
a casualty of the high cost of labor. 
As a matter of fact, more students 
prefer the cafeteria service. Some time 
ago a poll was conducted among the 
students in our Woman's College to 
determine how they felt about a pro- 
posed plan to have table service in 
their dining rooms for at least one 
meal a day. The administration and 
the dining halls staff were trying to 
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promote this plan because we felt that 
the women needed this experience 
both to stimulate an esprit de corps 
on that campus and to provide a more 
gracious manner of living by having 
a leisurely meal served in a refined 
atmosphere. The girls agreed that what 
we said was entirely correct . and 
then they proceeded to vote down the 
proposal by a ratio of 20 to 1. Student 
leaders explained that most of the girls 
have so many extracurricular activities 
that little time is left for such ameni- 
ties as “civilized” eating. 


DIRECTOR'S RESPONSIBILITIES 


The food director's responsibilities 
lie in the following general areas of 
planning: (1) basic policies of the 
food service department; (2) an op- 
erating statement based upon expected 
or estimated revenue, (3) space re- 
quirements; (4) the arrangement of 
spaces and equipment in relation to the 
proposed operation; (5) the menu; 


(6) in detail, the equipment needed 
to do the job; (7) the décor. 

The first phase must, of course, be 
considered with the help and guidance 
of the administration. Whether the 
layout is for a new building to be 
equipped with food service facilities 
or a remodeling of the existing setup, 
this is the time to reexamine the basic 
policies of the department. 

Some of the considerations in this 
preliminary study of the types of food 
service are shown in the table below: 

Recently | planned the layout of 
the feeding facilities at the university 
center in the New Wake Forest Col- 
lege, working closely with the vice 
president and business manager, the 
architect, and the consulting engineer. 
Actually, as much time was spent in 
planning the basic policies of the food 
service as was spent in planning the 
details of the layout. When these poli- 
cies were established, we wrote them 
down and then reexamined them in 





TYPES OF FOOD SERVICE 


Cafeteria Service 


Board type of feeding 
Extent of menu selection 
Items to be self-service 
Pay-as-you-go service 
Extent of menu selection 
Display of foods 
Hollow square or colonnade system 
Space and personnel increase vs. 
speed of service 


Table Service 
Board type of feeding 
Family style 
Plate service 
Waiter service, pay-as-you-go 
Menu selection 
Provision for cooking to order 


Combination 


One or two meals cafeteria service; 
at least one meal is served 


Grill Service 


Shall this be a substitute for, or a supple 
ment to, the main feeding operations of 
the campus? 

Is this a service of food or refreshments? 

Soda fountain 

Grill for cooked-to-order items 

Snack bor 

Counter service 


Additional Food Services 


Banquet service—buffet and served. Is space 
tied up in ballroom worth investment? 

Catering for teas, receptions 

Picnics, box lunches 

Dormitory food sales routes 

Vending machines 

Extent to which outsiders are permitted 
to eat on compus 

Lounges for day students 








the light of 5, 10 and even 20 years 
hence, 

Again, in planning the dining rooms 
of the men’s graduate center of Duke, 
I wrote to each dean who might in any 
way be connected with that building 
and asked what he would like to have 
provided in the way of eating facilities. 
Each of them appreciated this con- 
sideration and their suggestions were 
very helpful. 

When these basic policies have been 
established, the next job for the food 
service director is to determine whether 
or not the plan is financially sound 
He can accomplish this by making an 
operating statement based upon the 
expected revenue or the estimated in- 
come. In the case of a dining room 
serving food on a board basis, where 
the student pays for his meals in ad- 
vance, this is relatively simple. When 
the dining room has to be operated 
on a pay-as-you-go basis and in com- 
petition with outside restaurants or 
other college food services, this task 
takes on an entirely different aspect. 

Studies must be made of numbers 
housed in the immediate vicinity; the 
study habits of the students; nearness 
to student centers; nearness to the post 
ofhce; possibility of attracting faculty 
members, and size and quality of the 
competition, bearing in mind that any 
monopoly you might have is a nega- 
tive monopoly. In other words, let's 
face it, a student has a natural drive 
to get away from the campus no matter 
how good the facilities may be. 


ESTIMATE AVERAGE SALE 


The size of the average sale must 
be estimated along with peaks and dips 


of the crowds. When a conservative 
estimate of sales is arrived at, the next 
step is tO compute operating expenses, 
ie. food cost 50 to 55 per cent; labor 
cost 30 per cent; consumable supplies 
5 per cent; lights, power and utilities 
2 per cent; rent 2 per cent; laundry | 
to 2 per cent; repair and maintenance 
2 per cent; cleaning supplies | per 
cent; social security | per cent; balance 
for debt service, amortization or re- 
placement 5 per cent. 

In planning this statement of ex- 
pected operation figures, one must 
bear in mind the rate of turnover for 
each meal. When the amount of labor 
cost is arrived at, it is possible to figure 
out how many employes in the various 
categories should be hired. 

With some indication of the num- 
bers to be served, the next step is to 
plan the space requirements. Since 
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dozens of factors may bear upon this 
matter, it is well to bear in mind that 
there is no rule of thumb method for 
determining the right amount of space 
to allow for most food service areas. 
There seems to be general agreement 
on the space required for seating as 
this is one problem that can be solved 
rather simply. For most purposes, the 
figure of 14 square feet per seat for 
each seat in the dining room is safe. 
In the initial planning stage, adhere 
to that amount as long as possible. 

Inasmuch as most college students 
attend classes up to the noon hour, 
lunch is usually the peak meal. A rate 
of turnover of each seat of 22 times 
in a two-hour meal period is about as 
good as can be expected. As an ex- 
ample, if a college expected 500 at one 
meal and could maintain a turnover 
rate of 242 times per meal, it would 
be necessary to have a dining room 
seating about 200. So, at a scale of 
14 square feet per seat, a dining room 
area of 2800 square feet should be 
provided. 

If this is a cafeteria in which a 
selective menu is offered, the rate at 
which the customers could be expected 
to file through the line is about seven 
per minute. College students, being 
a gregarious lot, sometimes like to 
linger at the table and have a chat and 
a smoke, so it is well to plan on about 
a 20 or 30 minute eating period. With 
the line moving at the rate of seven 
per minute, the number of seats in 
this dining room woud be adequate, 
te. 7/minute x 30 minutes = 210. 

Other factors that have a bearing 
upon space requirements are (1) 
standards of service, (2) time allowed 
for serving; (3) peak loads; (4) lo- 
cation of college (in city or country) ; 
(5) warehousing space, (6) avail- 
ability of markets; (7) extent of the 
menu selection; (8) number of floors 
allotted; (9) labor union demands; 
(10) fire and health codes. 

Many experts in the field of restau- 
rant planning follow a table of mini- 
mum requirements but use it only as 
a guide with which to begin. The 
ratios are as follows: 

|. Dining room—14 square ft./p.p.; 
banquet hall 10 square ft./p.p. 

2. Food preparation ( precooking 
and cooking)—45 per cent of dining 
room area. When only a single menu 
is prepared, a kitchen could be as 
small as 30 per cent of the dining 
room area, 

3. Storage and refrigeration — 25 
per cent of the dining room area. 


Based upon the assumption that the 
activity will carry an inventory of food 
equal to about one-third of one 
month's requirements. 

4. Dishwashing area—20 per cent 
of food preparation area. 

5. Baking area (where all baking 
is done on premises )—50O per cent of 
food preparation area or 15 per cent 
of dining room area. 

6. Serving area (cafeteria line or 
serving counter )—20 per cent of din- 
ing room area. 

7. Receiving, offices, employe rest- 
rooms—15 per cent of dining room 
area. 

Ac this point it is helpful to have 
templates with which to plan the most 
efficient arrangement of these sources. 
When the job is one of remodeling, 
it is difficult to make any changes in 
arrangement of spaces. The ideal is 
to have the spaces so arranged that the 
food gets from the point where it is 
prepared to the customer in the short- 
est time possible. 


FAVORS ISLAND ARRANGEMENT 


I like the island arrangement of 
equipment, with the workers located 
in the center and with the equipment 
around them. This eliminates waste 
steps. Every waste step an employe 
takes costs extra money. Adequate 
work space and traffic aisles must be 
provided. And it is well to keep the 
trafic in the kitchen away from the 
cooks—for safety's sake and to avoid 
constant interruptions. In our graduate 
center a cook never has to take more 
than 17 steps to perform any one task. 

A basement location is preferable 
for the dishwashing department reached 
by conveyor belts and subveyors. There 
should be plenty of space for the ac- 
cumulation of dirty dishes in order to 
keep the pay roll in that department 
down. To avoid rehandling of dishes, 
the clean dishes should be put directly 
on carts to be wheeled back to the 
serving areas. 

The uses of vertical spaces must be 
considered, shelf space and equipment 
of the wall type being so placed as to 
make for their most efficient use. 

The menu, itself, is the principal 
determining factor as far as the needs 
of equipment are concerned. At this 
point in the planning, | suggest a 
typical 14 day menu be planned, and 
this menu be further broken down into 
the recipes for the various items. From 
this study an analysis can be made of 
the amounts and kinds of equipment 
needed to perform the task. Since 
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Putsch’'s Cafeteria, On the Plaza, Kansas City, Mo. 


nchallenged good taste 


Here, must be admitted, is achieved a charming atmosphere calculated 
to delight people who savor good food, tastefully served. Sexton 
canned fruits go hand in hand with such appealing self-service. Each 
can reaches you brimming full, with at least one extra serving. Each 
fruit is revealed firm, sweet, and delicious as only sun-ripened fruit 
can be. Such uniformity in color, flavor and downright goodness is 
the result of nearly three-quarters of a century catering exclusively to 


your needs. JOIN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1054 
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cooking involves the elements of in- 
gredients, space and time, a chart may 
be drawn up with these three factors 
and the data compiled on these charts. 
The charts may be summarized and 
the equipment planned to meet all 
types of preparation methods called 
for in the menus. From these sum- 
maries floor charts may be drawn to 
scale on the floor plan and further 
studies may be made of floor space for 
precooked foods, cooked foods, and 
personnel. These floor patterns should 
be studied for bottlenecks, storage re- 
quirements, traffic aisles, location of 
elevators, stairways and windows. 

At this point the minimum person- 
nel requirements may be determined. 

When planning the equipment needs 
from the menu study, it is economical 
to buy only that equipment specifically 
needed for the purpose. I recommend 
some degree of flexibility in the equip- 
ment purchased, but I have seen in- 
stitutions tie up considerable sums of 
money in broilers and then not use 
them at all. 

Recent studies have shown con- 
clusively the relationship between 
proper working heights of tables and 
equipment to the efficiency of em- 
ployes. 

The equipment should be planned 
so that it can be cleaned easily and 
economically. I once bought a set of 
electric ranges and ovens in a new 
paint that looked something like stain- 
less metal. There were no directions 
for cleaning and in a short time the 
luster was gone. I complained to the 
salesman and was told that I should 
have my employes spend more time 
cleaning them. It was even suggested 
that I have a night cleaning force. | 
figured out what it would cost to clean 
that equipment the way he suggested 
and found that the money paid for 
extra labor to do this de luxe job would 
be sufficient to pay for a completely 
new set of ranges in two years. 

The general décor of the dining 
areas is most important. No matter 
how efficient the operation may be, 
unless the food is served in quiet, at- 
tractive surroundings, the job is not 
complete. This is a job for a decorator, 
but the food service director must be 
consulted so that he can advise as to 
the practical aspects of the decoration, 
lighting and atmosphere. 

The food service director can per- 
form an important function in the 
planning of a feeding operation and 
should be consulted whenever a change 
is being made in that department. 
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GOOD REASONS WHY 
CLARKE IS YOUR BEST BUY 


a WET SCRUBBING at low cost. 
’ 


picks up solution. 


CHECK THESE FEATURES, then put yourself 
behind a Clarke Floor Maintainer. You'll agree the 
powerful, streamlined, quiet, easy-handling Clarke 
has everything it takes to scrub, wax, polish, steel 
wool, disc sand, grind, safely shampoo rugs, carpets. 

Every floor care job is accomplished in a fraction 
of the time required by ordinary hand methods — 
physical effort is reduced to a minimum, costs cut to 
the bone. 


You’ll see why your floors are certain to be 


A Clarke Wet-Dry Vac 


clean, easy to keep safe and bright. 

Clarke offers several sizes of Floor Maintainers to 
fit your needs and budget. And, one of six Clarke 
Heavy Duty Wet-Dry Vacuum Cleaners will complete 
an unsurpassed cleaning team. 

Write for details. Better yet, ask for a demonstra- 
tion now. 

Your copy FREE! Write today for colorful, 


22-page “Your Floors and How to Care for 
/ Them.” 


SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 


2410 E. Clay Avenue Muskegon, Michigan 


Authorized Sales Representativ 


tributed 


whe Vocuum Cleoeners 
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V.A. Announces New 
Deadlines for Vet Training 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Veterans Ad- 
ministration last month issued a new 
roundup of dates and deadlines for 
veterans training under the World 
War Il and Korean G.L. bills and un- 
der Public Law 16 for the disabled. 

The roundup includes changes in 
deadline dates under a new law that 
went into effect August 20. 

Under the Korean G.1. bill, most 
veterans must begin training within 
three years after their separation from 
service. A veteran's training must 
come to an end within eight years 
from the date of his separation or 
eight years from the end of the pres- 
ent emergency period, whichever is 
first. 

The only World War II veterans 
still eligible to start training are those 
who begin G.I. training within four 
years after their discharge from World 
War II service. For example, a World 
War II veteran who got out of service 
late in 1950 still could start under the 
original law. With few exceptions, all 
training under the World War Il G.L 
bill comes to an end July 25, 1956. 

Under Public Law 16 for disabled 
World War Il and Korean veterans, 
there is no deadline date for starting 
veteran must 
begin his course in time to finish it 
by the wind-up date of the training 
program 

For most disabled post-Korea vet- 
erans discharged before Aug. 20, 1954, 
the wind-up date is Aug. 20, 1963 


training. However, a 


For most who leave the armed forces 
after Aug. 20, 1954, the wind-up dead- 
line will be nine years from discharge 
or from the end of the emergency pe- 
riod, whichever is first 

Disabled Korean veterans who come 
under any of the following three spe- 
cial categories will have an extra four 
years added to their deadline dates: 
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(1) those whose severe disabilities 
have prevented them from entering or 
completing training; (2) those who 
originally received discharges barring 
them from training, but whose dis- 
charges later were changed too late to 
enter and complete training in time; 
(3) those for whom a service-con- 
nected disability was not established 
in time to begin and complete a course 
of training. 


Changes Name to 
Roosevelt University 

CHICAGO. — Roosevelt College 
changed its name to Roosevelt Univer- 
sity, effective September 1. 

According to Edward J. Sparling, 
president, Roosevelt College was orig- 
inally founded in 1945 and was com- 
posed of three separate schools: arts 
and sciences, commerce and music—a 
traditional pattern of university organ- 
ization. 

“The change of name has been un- 
der consideration for some time,” 
President Sparling said, “and was 
adopted to bring the name in line with 
the educational organization and devel- 
opment of the institution.” 

Original enrollment in 1945 was 
1200 students. About 3500 were ex- 
pected this fall term. 


Congressional Action 
Is Summarized 


WASHINGTON, D.C._—A recent re- 
port of the N.E.A.’s division of legis- 
lation and federal relations brings up 
to date the action taken by the second 
session of the 83d Congress relating to 
education. A summary of significant 
action follows: 

Federal Aid to Education. Action 
was deferred on aid of any type, in- 
cluding emergency school construction. 

State and W hite House Conferences. 
President Eisenhower had requested 
Congress to pass legislation providing 
for fact-finding conferences on educa- 
tional problems to be held at state level 
and to culminate in a White House 
conference in 1955. Congress passed 
P.L. 530 authorizing the conferences; 
$700,000 was allotted for state meet- 
ings, $200,000 for the White House 
conference. 

Tax Exemption for Retirement In- 
comes. Legislation was passed, under 
Section 37 of P.L. 591 of the Internal 
Revenue Act of 1954, providing that 
up to $1200 of the retirement income 
of all retired persons over 65, and all 
those retired before age 65 under a 
public retirement system, will be ex- 
empt from federal taxation, Other pro- 


(Continued on Page 64) 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR EDUCATION, 
FISCAL YEAR 1955 


U.S. Office of Education (salaries and expenses) 
Vocational Education (George-Borden funds) 
Federally Affected Areas 

Construction (PL 81 5) 

Maintenance and Operation (PL 874) 
Lond-Grant Colleges (Bankhead-Jones funds) 
Agricultural Experiment Stations 


Agricultural Extension Service (payment to states) 
State and White House Conferences on Education 


Advisory Committee on Education 
Cooperative Research in Education 


International Educational Exchanges 
National Science Foundation 


Budget 
Request 


$ 3,200,000 
18,673,000 


Appro- 
priations 


$ 2,900,000 
23,498,000 


70,000,000 
55,000,000 
2,501,500 
19,454,000 
39,675,000 
900,000 
25,000 
None 
83,236,000 
15,000,000 
12,250,000 
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here's why 


TURBO JET: revolutionized 
leaf removal methods 


Look at t 


TURBO JET is more than a leaf pulverizer — Turbo Jet 
mechanizes the entire leaf removal task — picks up the leaves 
wherever they have naturally collected, returns them to the earth 
as a valuable, almost invisible mulch. Turbo Jet completely elimi- 
nates hand raking, gathering, burning, trucking of leaves. Through 
its novel “two-way action,’ Turbo Jet 
(1) Cleans up leaves in its path through its intake opening, 
and 
(2) Moves an even greater area of leaves into a windrow 
simultaneously through the blower action of its dis- 
charge air stream, enabling the operator to clear leaves 
from lawns in swaths up to 8 or 10 feet wide. 
Utilizing this ““two-way action” principle, the Turbo Jet can get 
leaves out of places inaccessible even to hand raking. Its amazing 
capacity for work permits one man with a Turbo Jet to do the work of 
a whole gang of men using rakes and trucks or mulcher-equipped 
power mowers. And that means MONEY SAVED — in many cases, 
enough in the first year to pay for the cost of the unit! Write 
today for folder describing Turbo Jet and its principle of op- 
eration. 


THE TURBO JET MFG. CO. 


22 BOWMAN TERRACE 
CINCINNATI 29, OHIO 
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Michigan Dismisses Two, 
Retains One, After Inquiries 


ANN ARBOR, MiICH.—Two faculty 
members of the University of Mich- 
igan, who have been under suspension 
since May 10, have been dismissed by 
the regents at a special meeting on 
recommendation of President Harlan 
Hatcher. At the same time President 
Hatcher announced the reinstatement 
of a third suspended teacher. 

Immediate dismissal was ordered of 





/ 
Whatever Youn OX 


Dr. Mark Nickerson, associate profes- 
sor of pharmacology in the medical 
school, and Dr. H. Chandler Davis, 
instructor in mathematics in the col- 
lege of literature, science and the arts. 
Reinstated was Dr. Clement L. Mar- 
kert, assistant professor of zoology. 
All three were suspended last May 
when they refused to answer ques- 
tions raised in a hearing in Lansing 
by the House committee on un-Ameri- 
can activities about alleged member- 
ship in the Communist party. Dr. 


f 


bit nequinements... 


MICHAELS. /m~: Zar CASES are your best buy 





This is one of many styles 


all buile to assure maximum 


visibility and usefulness, distinctive appearance and protection against 
handling, theft, and the ingress of dust or vermin. ''Time-Tight” cases are 
constructed of extruded bronze or aluminum, and incorporate such fea- 
tures as Innerlocking frames, exclusive with Michaels; mitered intersec- 
tions; no exposed screws (except where necessary for removal of hinged 


panels), and other structural advantages 


Time-Tight’’ cases are available in table, aisle, wall, corner, suspended and 
recessed styles, and in any practical size. They meet exhibit requirements 
of universities, colleges, schools, libraries, museums, science laboratories 
and related types of display rooms. If necessary, Michaels will design 
special cases tO meet specific requirements 


Send for literature which contains illustrations of case styles, complete 


construction details and specifications. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 
240 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Since 1870 the name Michaels has been a symbol of exceptionally high quality 












Davis relied only on the First Amend- 
ment and has since been cited for 
contempt of the Congress and was 
indicted on 26 counts by a federal 
district grand jury in Grand Rapids. 
These actions were not under consid- 
eration by any. university group in- 
vestigating Dr. Davis’ case. 

Professors Nickerson and Markert 
refused to answer the House commit- 
tee on the grounds of the Fifth 
Amendment. Both ‘had legal counsel. 

The action by the regents followed 
an extended series of inquiries at the 
university by the President's office, by 
the executive committees of the col- 
leges involved, and by two committees 
of the university senate. Their recom- 
mendations are advisory only, with 
final responsibility vested in the re- 
gents. 

Prior to final action, the regents 
had studied the complete record of 
each case, including a thorough re- 
view of the verbatim stenographic re- 
port of the testimony of each man. 

A special advisory committee of the 
university senate unanimously recom- 
mended the dismissal of Dr. Davis. 
President Hatcher then wrote to Dr. 
Davis that he intended to recommend 
to the regents that he be dismissed, 
notifying him of his privilege, under 
the regents’ by-laws, of appealing his 
case. This Davis promptly did, and 
the appeal committee known as the 
university 
intellectual 


senate’s subcommittee on 
freedom and _ integrity, 
after its hearing, also was unanimous 
in recommending Dr. Davis’ dismissal. 

While the president's special advis- 
ory committee voted 3 to 2 for Dr. 
Nickerson's reinstatement with severe 
reprimand and while the committee 
on intellectual freedom and integrity 
supported that recommendation unani- 
mously, the dean and executive com- 
mittee of the medical school, where 
Dr. Nickerson taught and carried on 
research, unanimously 
his dismissal. 

Dr. Markert was reinstated by the 
president for the remainder of his 
contract as assistant professor, which 
is for the year 1954-55, with con- 
currence of the regents. However, a 


recommended 


letter of censure was authorized in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of 
the president and the special advisory 
committee of the faculty. 

In a press conference following the 
regents’ meeting, Hatcher 
said he and the regents, as well as the 


President 
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BUY! 


TWO DEPTHS 22 row depth for 


maximum seating capacity—24 row depth 


for greatest seating comfort 
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NEW DESIGN ic: achieved weight 


reduction up to 70 pounds per row—the 
easiest gym seat to open and close. 


SELF-SUPPORTING understructure 


now stronger than ever—wood parts give 
additional strength. 


4 VERTICAL UPRIGHTS suppor 
each row—controlied weight distribution 
—no extra wall reinforcing required 


“FLOATING MOTION” 
opening 

and closing 

assured by 

interlocking 

members 

and 

multiple supports 

that insure true 

alignment and 


prevent .binding 
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TELESCOPIC 
GYM SEATS* 


“DUAL-ALIGN” 


cushioned roller 
housing are keyed 
together and 
interlocked for 
straight-line 

trackage 

Non-marring 

rollers retract under 
load—vertical uprights 
then bear directly 


on floor 





faculty committees, deeply regret the 
necessity of any action in these cases, 
but the circumstances are such that 
they had to be faced. 

“All university prescribed proce- 
dures have been followed to the letter, 
and each case, handled separately, has 
been carefully discussed. There is no 
question of academic freedom, and no 
one’s position is threatened by the 
action in dismissing two of three men 
under suspension.” 

Dr. Hatcher repeated a statement 


he had made when he asked the special 
advisory committee to make its in- 
quiries into the three cases: “This is 
not an inquiry into the technical com- 
petency of the men in question. It 
does not involve any question of the 
right freely to investigate, to arrive 
at, or to hold unpopular views. It is 
a question of relation to or involve- 
ment in a conspiratorial movement 
which, if successful, would subvert the 
freedoms and the liberties which we 
hold sacred.” 


MAKES A DIFFERENCE 


When it comes to furniture — stronger, longer 
lasting Turk metal is best by far. 


Turk metal furniture is fireproof, stainproof, easy 
to clean...and permanently beautiful. Sectional 
construction enables low cost maintenance or 
replacement of parts. 


That is why leading colleges and universities are 
insisting upon Turk, the metal furniture that stub- 
bornly defends its beauty under the most brutal 
conditions, Write, wire or phone for information. 


For the name of your Turk dealer, write, wire or phone 


JOS. TURK MANUFACTURING CO., Bradley, Illinois — Phone 3-4461 


New York Office 


67 W. 44th 


St.—MUrray Hill 7-7555 





The university president also quoted 
a paragraph from a recommendation 
of the university senate made last 
year, before any of the cases came up. 
It reads: 

“Faculty men, like other citizens, 
have a duty to testify fully and freely 
when subpoenaed by legal authority. 
There is no legal right of silence. 
Refusal to testify, either on the Con- 
stitutional ground of possible self-in- 
crimination or on the ground that 
the question is irrelevant to the matter 
under investigation, may lead to a cita- 
tion for contempt or other serious 
legal consequence.” 


Gets Grant for Courses 
in Practical Politics 


CLAREMONT, CALIF.—Students at 
Pomona College are working with po- 
litical candidates of their own choice 
this fall in one of two special courses 
conducted under a $33,000 grant from 
the Falk Foundation of Pittsburgh. The 
grant will provide for a three-year pro- 
gram to increase student observation 
and participation in civic affairs and 
practical politics, according to an an- 
nouncement by President E. Wilson 
Lyon. 

Dr. John A. Vieg, chairman of the 
department of government at the col- 
lege, has been named director of the 
program. 

The grant covers two special courses 
for advanced students, annual Repub- 
lican and Democratic rally days on 
the campus, and summer projects for 
some students. 

Students will also work with politi- 
cal candidates of their own choice 
during election campaigns in the 
spring and fall of 1956. In the com- 
panion course, to be offered in the 
spring and fall of 1955 and the spring 
of 1957, students will observe govern- 
mental operations and confer with 
officials on management of public bus- 
iness. Individual projects and reports 
will be required in both of these special 
courses. 

Party leaders, including some of na- 
tional stature, will be invited to parti- 
cipate in the annual Republican and 
Democratic days on the campus. Pur- 
pose of this activity, Dr. Vieg said, 
is to heighten the prestige of practical 
political activity among all students. 
Each party will be encouraged on these 
occasions to rally its full potential 
following. 
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When » you 


filter or separate... 


...Kimble Funnels save you time 


Kimble ‘/58’’ Chemical Funnels — 
Faster filtration because: 
Papers fit quickly and easily by simply 
folding in halves and then quarters. 
Only a narrow band at the top of the 
paper is sealed tightly to the bowl, 
leaving a large surface area of filter 
paper through which liquid can 
“bleed.” There is a funnel for each of 
the sizes of commonly used filter paper. 
Funnels can be used with suction in 
conjunction with filter cones without 
danger of paper tearing at high speeds. 
Inside stem diameter is as large as it 


KIMBLE 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE 


can be and still hold an unbroken 
column of liquid. 


Kimble Squibb Separatory Funnels — 
Faster separation because: 

They have 15% greater than nominal 
capacity which gives more shaking 
room for faster, more thorough mixing. 
Tight fitting stoppers and stopcocks 
prevent leaking during shaking. Larger 
neck openings make them easier to fill 
and clean. Taper of lower part of body 
has small inside diameter just above 
stopcock that permits accurate cut-off 


of liquid column . . . stem drains com- 


AN (1) PRODUCT 
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pletely making quantitative separations 
easy and complete. 


All Kimble funnels are fully annealed 
to effectively increase the mechanical 
strength. 


Give your laboratory increased effi- 
ciency through faster filtration and sep- 
aration. Specify Kimble funnels when 
you order from your laboratory supply 
dealer. He'll be glad to give you latest 
information about prices, sizes and 
types. Or write Kimble Glass Company, 
subsidiary of Owens-Illinois, Toledo 1, 
Ohio. 


Owens-ILLINoIs 


GENERAL OFFICES + 


rOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Scholarships to 18 per Cent 
of Smith College Students 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss.—Smith Col- 
lege has allocated $285,000 for under 
graduate scholarships for the academic 
year. Scholarship awards are going to 
18 per cent of the students. 

Last year Smith students earned a 
total of $350,520 in scholarships, fi- 
nancial aid, and self-help jobs, accord- 
ing to Mary E. Mensel, director of 
scholarships and student aid. 
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For 1953-54 the college awarded a 
total of $315,054 in scholarships and 
gave fellowships to 18 per cent of the 
students; 28 per cent of the students 
earned $14,596 in a variety of self- 
help jobs paid through the student 
aid office, and $6370 in other assigned 
campus jobs. 

High scholastic records earned $279,- 
054 in tuition scholarships for 358 
undergraduates and 26 graduate stu- 
dents last year. Savings of from $250 
to $500 on board and room costs, 
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[FOR ECONOMY-Modes: 
initial cost; /owest upkeep. All- 
weather courts. 


FOR DURABILITY —Tough 
enough to stand many years of 
constant hard use; yet resilient 
and non-abrasive. 


i FOR APPEARANCE—Mox 


beautiful surfaces. in red, green 
or black. 


FOR BETTER PLAY—"Fasx 


bounce” surface with sure footing 
makes LAYKOLD the court of 
championship teams. 
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Send for the new illustrated 
booklets on Tennis Courts, describ- 
ing the evolution of smoother, 
colorful playing surfaces. 


Ask your LAY KOLD engineer to 
design a better court for you! 
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200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 


Baltimore 3, Md. 
Baton Rouge 2, Lo. 


Mobile, Ala. 
St. Lovis 17, Mo. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Columbus 15, Ohio 
Inglewood, Calif. 
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totaling $44,000, were made by 160 un- 
dergraduates awarded residence schol- 
arships in cooperative houses. Through 
the Students’ Aid Society, 48 students 
received $25,350 in loans, and finan- 
cial adjustment awards totaled $6500. 


Faculty Tenure Program 
Established by Pace 


New YorK.—Tenure for members 
of the full-time teaching staff at Pace 
College has been approved and estab- 
lished by the board of trustees, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by 
Robert S. Pace, president. 

Under present tenure policies, which 
are based upon principles defined by 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, more than half of the 
full-time faculty achieved tenure as of 
September 1. 

In announcing the formal tenure 
policies, President Pace stressed that 
tenure has actually been in effect for 
a number of years at Pace as many 
faculty members approved by the 
board of trustees had been with the 
college for a considerable period of 
time. 





Carleton College Reaches 
Library Fund Goal 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. — Carleton 
College will get its new library build- 
ing, having in mid-September attained 
$1,500,000 in subscriptions, a contin- 
gency of the offer of a $1,300,000 en- 
dowment for the building by an 
anonymous donor. 

This project, the largest in Carleton 
history, was started on Sept. 19, 1952, 
when President Laurence M. Gould 
received a letter from a “friend of the 
college,” offering endowment for the 
maintenance and operation of the 
library provided that, within two years, 
at least $1,500,000 was given in cash 
and pledges for the erection of a new 
library building 

Plans for the library building have 
been developed by a_ faculty and ad- 
ministrative committee of the college 
over the last six years, working wtih 
the architects, Magney, Tusler & Setter 
of Minneapolis. The 
let the basic contracts for the building, 
so that the breaking of ground and 
other preliminary steps may be taken 
this fall 

The building is to provide study 
facilities for a student body of a thou- 


architects have 
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Save time, labor, money 
with new Consoweld 10 


The thicker, installed-on-the-job plastic surfacing 
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Architects and builders have long 
recognized the advantages of plastic 
surfacing in school buildings. . . 
but widespread use of this easy-to- 
maintain surfacing has been limited 
by the high cost of pre-bonded 
panels. Now, Consoweld 10 solves 
this problem completely! 

Consoweld 10 is two-thirds thicker 
thanconventional plastic laminates. 
Knotholes, cracks or imperfections 
in the surface to be covered will not 
“telegraph”’ through to mar the fin- 
ished beauty of a Consoweld 10 in- 
stallation. You get a job that’s 
smooth to the touch, smooth to 
the eye. 

Result? On-the-job installation of 
plastic surfacing is practical for the 
first time. For example: in the photo 
above, some of the walls have 
Consoweld 10 applied directly to 
low-cost sheathing-grade plywood; 


on others, over cinder block. You 
can’t tell the difference . . . the fin- 
ished job is beautiful, and it stays 
beautiful. 

Your own cost records will tell 
you how you can save with a wall 
surfacing that never needs paint- 
ing or refinishing, never gets the 
“run-down” look that means expen- 
sive redecorating. Before you build 
or remodel, find out about the /irst- 
cost savings of a Consoweld instal- 
lation...and the maintenance 
savings that pile up year after year. 
Mail the coupon today—for more 
details on the complete versatility 
of new Consoweld 10! 


Consowe tp 10 


the nation’s finest plastic surfacing 


Consoweld Corporation NAME 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 


Please mail full-color SCHOOL 


Architectural File insert, 
showing all Consoweld 
colors and patterns. 


ADDRESS 
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at school-budget prices 





Now! The M33 Magnecorder makes professional tape 





recording performance available to the classroom, 





laboratory, and school auditorium at an unheard-of low price. 





Accepted leader in tape recording the world around, 
Magnecorders are used by more engineers than all other 






professional tape recorders combined. 












complete with speaker in one case 


The M33 is mounted in a handy portable case with built-in 
speaker, No other equipment to buy! For still greater 
savings, specify Model M30, less power output stage and 
speaker but with high fidelity output for external amplifier. 
Your dealer is listed under “Recorders” in the classified 
telephone directory. 



































“magnecord, inc. 


225 WEST OHIO STREET DEPT. CU-10 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 

















the first professional tape recorder 
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sand and to allow expansion of the 
present 150,000 volumes to take care 
of anticipated needs for the next 50 
to 70 years. The entire collection will 
be accessible to all students on the 
open stack principle. Seminar study 
rooms, alcoves and carrells with desks 
will be provided for the convenience 
of the students. 


North Dakota Adds 
Substantially to Plant 


GRAND Forks, N.D. — Postwar 
building on the University of North 
Dakota campus continued throughout 
the last year with completion of three 
major installations: the $600,000 Col- 
lege of Education Building, a remodel- 
ing program and installation of an 
artificial ice plant in the Winter 
Sports Building costing $77,000, and 
a swimming pool for the field house 
and gymnasium costing $90,000. 

Soon to be installed is laboratory 
equipment for the Medical Center ad- 
dition, to cost $250,000. 

Cost of campus construction since 
1946 totals $5,853,000. Topping the 
single expenditure items is the $850,- 
000 field house and gymnasium. Other 
buildings and construction costs are 
Lignite Research Laboratory, $750,000, 
Medical Center addition, $690,000; 
College of Education Building, $600,- 
000; Student Union, $600,000; Engi- 
neering Building, $400,000; Johnstone 
Hall, $400,000, and the power plant 
rebuilding program, $400,000. 

Other installations and approxi- 
mate costs are: Hancock Hall, $350,- 
000; campus steam line expansion, 
$95,000; swimming pool, $90,000; 
artificial ice plant, $77,000; campus 
paving, $51,000; campus lighting, 
$15,000, and Winter Sports Building 
improvements, $10,000. 


Women’s College Opens 


New York.—The Stern College for 
Women, a part of Yeshiva University, 
became the nation’s first liberal arts 
college for women under Jewish aus- 
pices when it opened its doors this fall 
to admit students. Fifty girls registered 
from seven states for the college's first 
classes. Dr. Samuel Belkin, president 
of Yeshiva University, said the institu- 
tion would eventually have 500 stu- 
dents. It is housed in the former 
Packard Junior College building at 253 
Lexington Avenue, New York. 
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Mx Ris Fee 
After two years of service in the Eastern Air Lines’ 
Miami terminal, the Terraflex floor has proved its durability . . . 
looks colorfully new ... and reduced cleaning and maintenance time. 


Johns-Manville Terraflex Vinyl Floor Tile provides maximum wear 
with minimum care in Eastern Air Lines’ new passenger terminal 


. aa A million or more people use the Miami terminal of 
Eastern Air Lines each year. To meet the vigorous 
demands of this heavy traffic, Eastern selected 
Johns-Manville Terrafiex Vinyl Tile flooring. 


J-M Terraflex® is a flooring of time- 
proved superiority. Made of vinyl 
and asbestos it is exceptionally 
tough and resistant to traffic . . . de- 
fies grease, oil, strong soaps and 
mild acids. 

Terraflex can reduce maintenance 
costs one half. In actual use, tests 


OHN 


PR 
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showed Terraflex maintenance ex- 
pense to be approximately 50% less 
than that of the next most econom- 
ically maintained resilient flooring. 
Its nonporous surface requires no 
hard scrubbing . .. damp mopping 
keeps it clean and bright... frequent 
waxing is eliminated. Through years 


of economical service Terraflex pays 
for itself. 

Available in a large range of strik- 
ing colors, Terraflex is ideal for 
restaurants, public areas, schools, 
hospitals. 

Specify J-M Terraflex whenever 
your plans call for resilient flooring. 
Its long-wearing beauty and long- 
time economy provide a maximum 
of reliable floor service. For infor- 
mation write Johns-Manville, Box 
158, New York 16, N. Y. 


JM Johns-Manville 








Congressional Action 


(Continued Prom Page 54) 


visions permit limited work income, up 
to $900 yearly, without reduction of 
exemption 

Appropriations. Regular appropria- 
tions for educational activities of 
various government agencies were 
approved. However, the Administra- 


tion, it appeared, was encouraging less 
federal spending in the states and was 
supporting a gradual curtailment and 







Furniture ty 


HUNTINGTON 
— always in good Jasle 


af 86 patterns in beds and cases to choose from. 


possible elimination of federal grants 
for vocational education, vocational re- 
habilitation, school lunches, and other 
programs. 
Investigations, Congressional inves- 
tigations of alleged subversion among 
educators and educational institutions 
concentrated on probes into the aims 
and activities of tax exempt founda- 
tions and educational organizations. 
Investigation authorized in July 
1954 by the House committee on edu- 
cation and labor will deal with federal 
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Huntington 150 Series. 
Wall saver construction. 
Available in every combination. 


76 patterns in seating units for every use 
Designs by Jorgen Hansen and Jens Thuesen 





CAUB Piease mail complete information 
about Huntington furniture to 

Company —_ 

eee 


Attach to your letterhead and mail to 
Huntington Chaw Corporation, Huntington, W Va 


activities in education and will seek to 
measure the extent, the costs, and the 
effects of the government's réle in the 
educational field. Major attention may 
be given to the US. Office of Educa- 
tion; the committee's assignment also 
may include study of “what influence, 
if any, by various nongovernmental 
groups and associations is reflected in 
the policies of the Office of Education.” 

Veterans Legislation. Both House 
and Senate bills were introduced to 
amend methods of financing veterans 
education under P.L. 550, the Korean 
G.l. bill. No action was taken by the 
Senate on bills by Sen. H. Alexander 
Smith (R.-N.J.) and Sen. John S. 
Cooper (R.-Ky.). A House veterans 
affairs subcommittee conducted hear- 
ings on the Springer bill (H.R: 3676) 
but no further action was taken. 

H.R. 9888 was passed late in the 
session; it extends time limits for en- 
rollment and completion of education 
under P.L. 550. Korean veterans will 
now have three years after discharge 
to complete their education. 

Oil for Education. Six bills were 
introduced to amend P.L. 212 to ear- 
mark federal revenue from the outer 
continental shelf lands for elementary, 
secondary and higher education and to 
establish a special commission to devise 
a method of distributing these funds 
equitably. No action was taken on 
these bills. 

A variation of the oil-for-education 
amendment was proposed by Senator 
Fulbright (D.-Ark.) in an amendment 
to the atomic energy bill which would 
have set aside revenues accruing from 
the disposal of atomic energy for 
grants-in-aid to education. The Ful- 
bright amendment was defeated 56 

» 25. 

Cooperative Research. H.R. 9040, 
authorizing up to $400,000 worth of 
federal educational research each year 
in cooperation with outside agencies, 
became P.L. 531. 

National Advisory Committee to the 
Secretary of H.E.W. H.R. 7434, pro- 
viding for a nine-member committee 
of professional educators and repre- 
sentative citizens to be appointed by 
the Secretary to advise on educational 
matters, became P.L. 532. 

Revision of Educational Grants. 
S. 3271, introduced by Sen. H. Alex- 
ander Smith (R.-N.J.) at the request 
of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, proposed a complete 
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Introducing ...the all-new 
Burroughs Ten Key 


adding machine 


Now, Burroughs offers you a new standard of operating ease 
and convenience in ten-key adding-subtracting machines. Light and 
compact in design yet durably rugged in construction, the 
Burroughs Ten Key is new all through, with scientifically 
positioned keyboard and controls . . . light-touch quick-action keys... 
cushioned-quiet electric operation. See it today and you'll agree—this 
great new Burroughs is truly the finest ten-key adding machine. 
The yellow pages of your telephone directory list your nearest 
Burroughs dealer or Burroughs branch office. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan 
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revision of educational legislation, in- 
cluding repeal of the George-Barden 
and Smith-Hughes acts. No action was 
taken. 

Aid to Federally Affected Areas. 
President Eisenhower on Aug. 8, 1953, 
signed P.L. 246 of the 83d Congress 
to extend P.L. 815 of the 81st Congress 
until June 20, 1954. The 1954 appro- 
priation for construction assistance in 
federally affected areas was $70,000,- 
000. Congress voted the same sum for 
fiscal 1955. P.L. 246 also authorized 


Easy Rolling 
(4 


payment of $55,000,000 in back en- 
titlements for which a supplemental 
appropriation was passed on May 11, 
although the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare did not request 
funds for this purpose. S. 3628 (Up- 
ton, R.-N.H.), introduced June 17, 
1954, proposed to make P.L. 815 a 
permanent program; it finally passed 
with provisions including extending 
the construction program for three 
more years. 

P.L. 248, 83d Congress, amends and 


Casters 


In hotels, schools, restaurants, office buildings, 
clubs and colleges COLSON Casters, because 
of their easy-roll, easy swivel operation, pay 
big dividends in reduced floor damage, and 
in quiet effortless movement of furniture. 


Tired of scratched floors, gouged carpets, un- 


necessary clatter? At very small cost you can 


replace worn-out casters on old furniture 


and rolling equipment with new precision- 
engineered COLSONs—the nation’s top re- 


placement choice. Write us or consult the 
“yellow pages” (under “casters”) for the 
COLSON office near you. 


Model 3-1013-74 for use with tray or dish trucks or wherever 
@ positive wheel brake is desirable. 


Model 1-1652-31 for beds, chairs, bureaus — all kinds of wood 
ond metal furniture. 


Model 2-3056-65 for light trucks and portable equipment. 


Write for free catalog on COLSON Casters 


THE COLSON CORPORATION  iyric, onic 


Casters « 


Dish & Trey Trucks 


* Mep Trucks + Hand Trucks 
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extends P.L. 874, (maintenance and 
operation), 8lst Congress, until June 
30, 1956. The amendment includes a 
minimum rate of local contribution of 
50 per cent and the requirement that 
school districts absorb the cost of edu- 
cating 3 per cent of federally connected 
children. After hearings on several 
bills which proposed to alter the 3 per 
cent requirement, the Senate and House 
passed S. 3629 (Upton and Bridges, 
both R.-N.H.), postponing application 
of the 3 per cent absorption clause for 
one year. Appropriations for P.L. 874 
during fiscal 1954 were $72,400,000. 

Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. In July 1953, a 25 member 
commission was established by Con- 
gress (P.L. 109) to study all federal- 
state relations. Clarence E. Manion, 
formerly of Notre Dame University, 
was the first chairman, and members 
include congressmen, senators, Civic 
leaders, and college professors. The 
commission's first progress report issued 
Feb. 17, 1954, outlined areas being 
surveyed. Dr. Manion resigned shortly 
thereafter, following conflicts with the 
Administration. Meyer Kestnbaum, 
president of Hart, Schaffner and Marx 
Company, was appointed new chair- 
man April 22. 

A special task force has been named 
to study problems of federal aid to 
education with Adam S. Bennion of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, chairman, and 
Roger A. Freeman of Olympia, Wash., 
staff director. 

Other members of the committee 
are: Alfred Driscoll, vice chairman, 
a former governor of New Jersey; 
Roy E. Simpson, state superintendent 
of public instruction for California, 
Henry M. Wriston, president of 
Brown University; A. Boyd Campbell, 
chairman of the education committee, 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce; the Very 
Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley, Pitts- 
burgh; T. Norman Hurd, director of 
the budget, New York State; Edward 
Ames, vice president, Calumet and 
Hecla, Inc., Chicago; Mrs. H. M. Mul- 
berry, member, National School Boards 
Association, Chicago; S. M. Brownell, 
US. commissioner of education; Paul 
D. West, superintendent of Fulton 
County Schools, Atlanta, Ga.; Oscar A 
Ehrhardt, secretary of St. Louis CLO. 
Council; Thomas C. Boushall, presi- 
dent, Bank of Virginia; Edward H 
Litchfield, dean of the school of busi- 
ness and public administration, Cornell 
University. 
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Classroom, Music Building, Montana State University, Missoula, Montana 


© Architect: Fox & Ballas 


Contractor: Pew Construction Co. © Acoustical Consultant: Vern O. Knudsen, U.C.LA. 


Sound lesson solves school’s problem 


A school of music, like all buildings of education and 
study, has its troublesome acoustical problems. Music 
classrooms, practice rooms, listening rooms, and audi- 
toriums require particular care in planning sound condi- 
tioning. Acoustical treatment must be effective. Only in 
this way can individuals and groups work independently 
without disturbing each other and other classes . . . can 
noise levels of trafic and conversation in corridors and 
other areas be kept at a minimum 

Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning produces just 


such an environment 


Low-Cost Way Out 

In countless schools and colleges, a ceiling of Acousti- 
Celotex Tile has proved remarkably effective... and 
economical. The correction of faulty acoustics, the check- 
ing of agitating sounds at their very source, result in a 
sizeable contribution to better, unhindered hearing, and 
hence better learning. 

The installation at Montana State University’s attrac- 
tive Music Building, for instance, is one of several 


Acousti-treatments made on the campus. Under the 
supervision and close cooperation of Prof. Knudsen, 
these recommendations were carried out: For classrooms 
... good-looking, easily-maintained Acousti-Celotex 
Random Pattern* Cane Fiber Tile. For corridors... 
decorative Celotone® on Acousti-Line Suspension Sys- 
tem. For practice rooms, secondary corridors Celotex 
Perforated Panel Board on the walls, backed up with 


Celotex Rock Wool Sound Absorbing Blankets. 


No Special Maintenance 


Acousti-Celotex Tile is quickly installed, needs no main- 
tenance. Its surface of unusual beauty and sound-ab- 
sorption value can be washed repeatedly and painted 
repeatedly with no loss of sound-absorbing efficiency. 

Mail Coupon Today for a Sound Conditioning Survey 
Chart that will bring you a free analysis of the noise and 
acoustical problems in your school, plus a free factual 
booklet, “Sound Conditioning for Schools and Colleges.” 


No obligation. *U. S. PAT. NO. D-168,763 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. T-104 
120 5S. Lae Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


----~-~-Mail Now! ------- 


Without cost or obligation, please send me the 
Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning Survey Chart, 
and your booklet," Sound Conditioning for Schools 
and Colleges.” 


‘4 e 
Address 


Products for Every Sound Conditioning Problem — The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. Lo Salle St. 
Chicago 3, lilinois * In C da: Dominion Sound Equip ts, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec City 


Acousn-Cetorex 


REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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See if NOW! 
Ask for sample and catalog, 
or refer to Section Te/2e, 
Sweet's Architectural File. 


Tectum . 


SOUTH SIXTH STREET 


NEWARK OHIO 


BUILT-IN 
HEARING 


OOF PLANK ..TILE 


Why coddle your eyes— yet neglect your 
ears and irritate your nerves, when you can 


quiet noise and confusion without cost? 


At no cost? Yes, because all other essentials 
of a superior roof deck — textural, insula- 
tive, non-combustible, structural, stable, light 
weight, termite and fungus proof — are in 
Tectum®, Up to 85% of noise and clatter is 

absorbed and quieted by exposed ceilings 


of Tectum Roof Plank or Tile. 


This deck, engineered for modern design, is 
quickly and economically erected in schools, 
churches, hospitals, auditoriums, commer- 


cial and industrial buildings. 


TECTUM CORP. 
Dept. #115, 105 S. Sixth St., Newark, Ohio 
Send sample and catalog. 
Send sample only. 
Title. 
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Engineering Salaries 
Start Leveling Off 


CHICAGO.— Average starting salaries 
of engineering graduates are leveling 
off after spiraling for more than 10 
years. 

The stabilization trend was reported 
in a recent survey of starting salaries, 
following graduation this year, of en- 
gineering graduates at Illinois Institute 
of Technology. 

Illinois Tech engineering students 
who received bachelor’s degrees in June 
are earning an average salary of $363 
per month, only $1 more than the 
June 1953 class. The average begin- 
ning salary for last January's engineer- 
ing class was $373. The $10 drop in 
salaries does not indicate a recession, 
but rather the advent of a period of 
stabilization, according to Earl C. Ku- 
bicek, director of placement. 

Ten years ago LLT. engineering 
graduates started at $193 a month, 
while students graduating five years 
later started at an average of $282. 

Electrical engineering graduates of 
last June received the most lucrative 
starting salaries, averaging $390 a 
month. This is $1 less per month than 
the June graduates of 1953 but $23 
more than graduates of January 1954. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Richard Petrie, business manager at 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, IIl., re 
signed recently to become business 
Willamette University, 
Salem, Ore. He succeeds Robert Fenix 


at the Oregon institution, 


manager of 


Mr. Fenix 
resigned some months ago to accept 
appointment as business manager of 
Occidental College, Los Angeles. 


Three administrative appointments 
at the University of Pennsylvania have 
been announced by Dr. Gaylord P. 
Harnwell, president. Harold E. Manley 
has assumed duties as controller, suc- 
ceeding John L. Moore, who has been 
business manager of the university for 
several months. Dr. Fred C. Ford has 
been named associate director of per 
sonnel. Frank M. Roth has been ap 
pointed director of publications, forms 
and printing. 


John W. Taylor, former deputy di- 
rector-general of the United Nations 
Education, Scientific and Cultural Or 
ganization and former president of the 
University of Louisville, has been 
named executive director of WTTW, 
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Only 


Gives You Aut THESE Pius VALUES 
in Steel Folding Chairs 


@ MORE Strength and Safety 


Welded wherever possible, not riveted. 
X-Type construction prevents 
accidental folding and tipping. 
Self-leveling. 


@ MORE Comfort and Beauty 


Wide and scientifically posture-designed 
to carry your weight properly 

in maximum, long-lasting 

comfort. 


® MORE Exclusive Features 


Clarin’s famous steel-framed 
wood seat and patented, rubber-cushioned 
feet have been copied 


but never equaled in performance. 


@ MORE Economy 


Clarin’s engineered quality 
makes possible the only written 
10-year Guarantee in the industry. 


@ MORE Versatility 


The only complete line 

of steel folding chairs in the world — 
a chair for your every need 

and purpose. 








Write for full information: 

Clarin Mfg. Co., Dept. 9 

1640 W. Harrison St., 

Chicago 44, Illinois 
Foam rubber 
cushioning 
a CLARIN PLUS 
feature. 


ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IN FOLDING CHAIRS 
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NAMES.... . 


the forthcoming educational television 
station on Channel 11, Chicago. 


Edgar A. Whit- 
ing, assistant direc 
tor of the student 
union building at 
Cornell Univer 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y., 
1930, has 
been appointed to 
the 


since 


Edger Whitin 
° me new position 
of associate director of Willard Straight 


Hall and the department of residential 


N? matter how it is dispensed, the omg te a paper towel to d 


hands is the most im 


rtant thing a 


the Mr. 
Whiting will serve in a liaison capa 


halls. In joint assignment, 
city in the area of student services. 

Michael B. Gilligan, formerly dean 
at New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, has been named president 
Forrest A. Irwin, who is 


to suc ceed 


retiring. 

Lowell S, Hansen, a practicing pub 
lic accountant, has been named assistant 
finance secretary of the University ot 
South Dakota, Vermillion, His appoint 
ment became effective September 1. 


the 


ut a towel service. at’s 


why Mosinee TURN-TOWL service tops anything in its field. There 
is not another controlled-type cabinet on the market, dispensing towels 
that can match the quality of Mosinee Turn-Towls. 


And as for —— 
college with 800 stu 


towel consumption — read this, “A mid-western 
ents switched from low-cost 


ordinary towels to Turn-Towls. The maintenance 
engineer claims they are now using 40% fewer 


towels.” 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1110 West Mason Street, GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 





[ MOSINEE |S. 








PREP-TOWLS + ZIP-TOWLS + TRIM TOWLS + TURN-TOWLS + ROLTOWLS + BATH TOWLS 


Theodore E. 
Kruglak, head 
ot Long Island 
University’s de 
partment of jour 
has 


named vice presi 


nalism, been 
dent for develop 
ment at the in 
stitution. The appointment was an 
nounced by Adm. Richard L. Conolly, 


president. 


Theodore Kruglak 


John B. Price, assistant controller of 
Brown R.L., 
since 1951, has been named controller 
of the institution. Mr. Price succeeds 
Robert C. Pulling, who resigned to 
become director of 


University, Providence, 


administration at 
West Virginia University, Morgantown. 

Raymond F. McLain, formerly gen 
eral the 
Christian Higher Education for the 
National Council of Churches, has been 
named president of the American Uni 
versity at Cairo, Egypt. He previously 
served as president of Transylvania 
College, Lexington, Ky., and Eureka 
College, Eureka, Ill. 


director of Commission on 


Marion E. Shea, protessor ot English 
at New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Newark, has been named president of 
New 
Paterson. 


Jersey State Teachers College, 
Dr. Shea will succeed Dr. 
Clair S. Wightman, who is retiring. 

J. Fort Fowler, former associate ex 
ecutive the 
Conference Interboard Council of the 
Methodist Church pastor of the 
First Methodist Church at Savannah, 
Ga., has been named president of Mar 
tin College, Pulaski, Tenn. 

Virgil B. McCain Jr., formerly di 


rector of public relations at Hunting 


secretary of Tennessee 


and 


don College, Montgomery, Ala., has 
been named president of Snead Junior 
College, Boaz, Ala., succeeding F. M. 
Cook, who resigned to accept a posi 
with the Life 
Savings Company. 


tion Guaranty and 


W. C. Redman, a former staff mem 
ber of the Argonne National Labora 
tory, has been named president of 
Fournier Institute of Technology at 
Lemont, Ill. His appointment became 
effective August 1. 

Robert W. Wagner, director of the 
motion picture division, department of 
photography at Ohio State University, 
was recently named president of the 
University Film Producers Association. 
He the 


eighth annual convention held recently 


was elected to this office at 
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NEW 
PRESTO 
SR-11 


"a 2 


Complete studio console tape recorder. 
Never before so much quality, operational 
ease and value at such a modest price. 
Embodies the famous PRESTO R-11 tape 
mechanism, matching amplifier — power 
supply in sturdy well-designed console cab- 
inet. Three motors for complete flexibility; 
15” and 714” per sec. speeds. 


PRESTO 
R-7 


Rugged, portable tape recorder with separate 
recording, reproduction, and erasing heads. 
Built around a sturdy, three-motor drive 
eliminating friction clutch, the RC-7 con- 
tains the same high-quality components 
found in PRESTO’S fine studio equipment. 
Heavy-duty construction throughout. 


ME: 


yy 
i 


PRESTO 
R-11 


A tape recording mechanism of truly modern 
design in engineering and operation. Mech- 
anism includes three-head assembly, sole- 
noid operated brakes and employs the 
exclusive Capstan drive unit. Tape reels 
mounted directly on heavy-duty torque 
motors. 


PRESTO 
PB-17A 


Reliable, long-playing tape reproducing 
mechanism. Automatically reversible for 
continuous playback for background music 
in eight hour cycles. Frequency response 
uniform from 50 to 8000 cps. Tape speed: 
3%,” per sec. Reels up to 14” diam. (4800’ 
of tape) with dual track. 


Behind every piece of tape 
equipment are these 
PRESTO “extras — 
painstaking craftsmanship, 
years of experience... 
quality control...and 
advanced production 
facilities that guarantee 
instruments of absolute 
precision and lifelong 


dependability. 


AMESTU 


RECORDING CORPORATION 
PARAMUS, NEW JERSEY 
Export Division: | 25 Warren Street, New York 7, N, Y, 
Canadian Division: | Instantaneous Recording Service, 
42 Lombard Street, Toronto 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 


PRECISION RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


PRESTO 
900-A 


PRESTO AND DISCS 
TL-10 MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Precision tape amplifier for portable use or 
rack mounting. Composed of individual 
record and reproduce (monitor) amplifiers 
on a common chassis; separate power sup- 

ly; three-microphone input, 250 ohm low 
Jevel mixer; illuminated V.U. meter. Out- 
put of reproduce amplifier, 500 ohms, plus 
20 db maximum. May be used with any 
model PRESTO tape recorder. 


PRESTO A-920 


More compact than the 900-A. In carrying 
case or for rack mounting. Consists of 
microphone preamp, a reproduce preamp, 
power amplifier and power supply — all on 
a common chassis. Two small speakers 
mounted behind front panel for playback. 
Single mike input: 250 ohms. Playback 
output: 15 ohms, 10 watts, 


Turntable-driven tape reproducer. Unique, 
low-cost unit that adapts any 16” turntable 
for reproduction of tape at 714"/sec. or 
15”/sec. with exceptional accuracy. No 
pre-amplifier required; plugs into standard 
studio speed input equipment. 


PRESTO 

CDR-200 

, CAPSTAN 
“4 DRIVE UNIT 


Heart of all Presto tape recorders and re- 
producers. Motor, capstan and flywheel, 
pressure pulley and pressure pulley sole- 
noid are mounted on independent cast 
aluminum chassis. Positive, very quiet tape 
drive with minimum of parts. 


Presto Recording Corporation 
Tape Equipment Sales Div. 


Paramus, New Jersey 


Please send full information and prices on 
the following Presto tape equipment: 


(1 SR-11 Tape Recorder (1) PB-17A Tape Recorder 
[J R-11 Tape Transport (1) TL-10 Tape Reproducer 
(J R-7 Tape Recorder () A-920 Tape Amplifier 
(J 900-A Tape Amplifier (] CDR-200 Capstan Drive 
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IN BETTER SEATING BY Arlington 


There is something about a classroom equipped with 
Arlington Seating you instinctively like. 


Perhaps it is the symmetry of line. Perhaps it is the 
warmth of the finishes or possibly visible evidence of 
quality in every detail. 


Your impression is not just a happy coincidence but the 
natural response to seeing anything that has been exquis- 
itely and perfectly made. 


Arlington school seating design is one of the important 
points you will want to remember when you next order 
new or replacement equipment. For information about 
the complete Arlington line write for Catalog No. 54. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


NAMES ..... 


at Ohio State University. He succeeds 
Herbert E. Farmer of the University of 
Southern California as president of the 
association. 


Tony Niccum, formerly business 
manager of Illinois College, Jackson 
ville, resigned recently to accept ap 
pointment as purchasing agent of 
Northern Illinois State College, DeKalb. 

Sisters Mary John Francis, Mary 
Philemon and Mary Norman have been 
appointed president, dean of studies, 
and registrar, respectively, of Mount 
Mary College at Milwaukee. 

Mothers E. Cavanaugh and C. Brady 
have been named vice president and 
dean, respectively, of Manhattanville 
College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, 
N.Y. 

Graves W. Lan- 
drum, auditor of 
the University of 
Texas, became 
business manager 
of the main uni- 
versity ( Austin) on 
October 1 in an 
administrative re a tae 
organization resulting irom a manage 
ment survey. Newly created is the office 
of vice president for fiscal affairs (for 
the university system), as yet unfilled 

Wallace Sterling, president of Stan 
ford University, Stanford, Calit., recently 
announced the appointment of two men 
as assistants to the president. Kenneth 
M. Cuthbertson is replacing Robert 
J. Wert, who served as assistant to Dr. 
Sterling from 1951 until his recent ap 
pointment as an executive assistant ol 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
Donald T. Carlson, an associate general 
secretary of the university, has been 
named to the new post ot assistant to 
the president in charge of the Southern 
California office. 

Julian H. Scarborough, retired presi 
dent of the Federal Land Bank, Co 
lumbia, S.C., was recently appointed 
administrative director of Furman Uni 
versity, Greenville, S.C. 

Cyril Fuller Richards, vice president 
and dean of Denison University, Gran 
ville, Ohio, died recently at 59 years of 
age. Dr. Richards received the vice 
presidency last June after serving 17 
years as a member of the university's 
faculty. He had been in ill health since 
January. 


David P. Barrows, former president 
of the University of California, died 
September 5 at 81 years of age. 
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Another example of how CRANE plumbing 
tits modern college building plans 


Crane plumbing is well-known not only 
for its durability and quality, but also 
for its advanced design that makes the 
best use of space. And Crane’s new Cool- 
brook drinking fountain with Wal-Pak 
cooling unit is an outstanding example. 

This new fountain, illustrated at left, 
features semi-recessed wall installation 
for space-saving convenience and unob- 
structed corridors...for easier cleaning 
and maintenance. 

And for chilling the water, the new 
economical Wal-Pak cooling unit is in- 
stalled out of sight and out of the way 


inside the wall below the fountain. Costs 


no more than ordinary ex posed water 
coolers, yet serves either one or two 


fountains on the same or adjacent floors 


THES pan mre re 


with refreshing chilled water. 

Your nearby Crane Branch, Crane 
Wholesaler, or local Plumbing Contrac- 
tor can give you the full details on the 
whole line of efficient, economical Crane 
drinking fountains and other specialized 


fixtures. 


CRANE CO. 


Compact Wal-Pak water cooling GENERAL OFFICES: 636 SOLTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO § 


uni? may be installed in a nearby 
closet or basement as well as directly 
under the fountain. Operates noise- 
lessly, is tamperproof, and econom- 
ical. Easy to install in existing build- 
ings without expensive changes or 
remodeling. 


VALVES. FITTINGS PIPE PLUMBING AND HEATING 














DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 





National Federation 
of College and University Business 
Officers Associations 
President: Irwin K. French, Wellesley Col- 
lege; vice president: Laurence Lunden, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; secretary-treasurer: 
Nelson A. Wahistrom, University of Wesh- 
ington. 


Convention: June 26-28, Antlers Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Association of College Unions 


President: William Rion, University of 
Florida; secretary-treasurer: Edgar A. Whit 


STOP 


PARKING 
HEADACHES 


ing, Cornell University; editor of pub- 
lication: Porter Butts, University of Wis- 
consin. 


1955 Convention: White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 


National Association of 
Physical Plant Administrators 
of Universities and Colleges 


President: Wesley Hertenstein, California 
Institute of Technology; secretary-treasurer: 
A. F. Gallistel, University of Wisconsin. 


1955 Convention: University of Wyoming, 
Laramie. 


New 


PARCOA 


System 


Operates Campus Parking Lots 


Automatically 





WITHOUT ATTENDANTS 


Here’s the practical solution to the parking problem on your 
campus, as already proved in actual service. 

The amazing new Parcoa system does the job safely, economically 
and dependably—without attendants. A simple electrical mechanism 
controls entrance and exit gates, actuated by card-keys* issued only 


to authorized holders. 


PaRcoA equipment is low in first cost. Easy to install. Requires 
minimum maintenance. No attendants needed. No help problem. 
Coded card-key can be changed as desired. 

Write today for illustrated brochure 


and name of nearest distributor. Tech- 
nicolor sound film available for special 


showing to your group. 


*Your choice of controls (coin, 
card of any combination) makes 
this system readily adaptable 
to your requirements 


PARKING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Division of Johnson Fare Box Company 
4619 Nerth Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities listed under BOWSER, Inc. 


Association of College and 
University Business Officers 


American Association 


President: W. C. Ervin, Paine College; 
secretary: B. A. Little, Southern University. 


Central Association 


President: C. C. Delong, University of 
Iinois; secretary-treasurer: T. N. McClure, 
Knox College. 


Eastern Association 


President: John W. S. Littlefield, Colgate 
University; secretary-treasurer: Irwin K. 
French, Wellesley College. 


Convention: Dec. 5-7, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 


Southern Association 


President: J. H. Dewberry, University Sys- 
tem of Georgia; secretary-treasurer: Gerald 
D. Henderson, Vanderbilt University. 


Western Association 


President: James Miller, University of 
California; secretary: Morris Robertson, Ore- 
gon State College. 


1955 Convention: Tucson, Ariz. 


National Association of 
Educational Buyers 
President: Henry Doten, University of 
Maine; executive secretary: Bert C. Ahrens, 
1461 Franklin Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 


1955 Convention: New York City. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 


President: Francis C. Pray, University of 
Pittsburgh; executive secretary: Marvin W. 
Topping, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

Convention: June 30-July 2, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 


National Association of College 
Stores 
President: Carl Birdwell, A&M College of 
Texas, College Station; executive secretary: 


Russell Reynolds, Box 58, 33 West College 
Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 


College and University 
Personnel Association 


President: Max W. Sappenfield, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale; secretary- 
treasurer: Clara Stimson, University of 
Rochester; executive secretary: Donald E. 
Dickason, University of Illinois. Permanent 
headquarters, 809 S. Wright St., Champaign, 
Hl. 


National Association of College 

and University Housing Officers 

President: M. R. Shaw, Cornell University; 
vice president: F. C. McConnell, University 


of Texas; secretary-treasurer: Ruth N. Don- 
nelly, University of California, Berkeley. 
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engineered for public ease 


comfort blends with beauty in these 
molded, rubber-filled Thonet chairs. 
Smartly upholstered, they are designed 
for heavy duty, engineered* for lasting 
durability. 


*Thonet’s famous bending and molding 
processes eliminate troublesome glue joints. 


SPECIALISTS £ SINCE 1830 


IN INSTITUTIONAL SEATING 


Tell us your needs. —We'll 
send full illustrative material. 


THONET INDUSTRIES INC, dept. H-10 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Showrooms: 
New York * Chicago * Dallas 
Los Angeles « Statesville, N. C. 


9481 - armchair, 
molded plywood seat 
and back, upholstered 
with 2” rubber filling, 
seat 19” x 17” 
SEF THONET HISTORY DRAMITIZED AT THE 


WALKER ART CENTER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
OCTOBER 15 THROUGH DECEMBER 15, 1054 
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+ 
Weisway CABINET 
SHOWERS 
LTA bYcLLLTAL Gl LLL 
For Every Purpose... 


Corner entrance models 
save floor space. Weis- 
way V. P. Master has 
walls and receptor of 
vitreous porcelain 
enamel for finest in- 
stallations. Glass doors 
available on all Weis- 
way models. 


Weisway Standard has 
four-way protection 

( and vitreous porcelain 
receptor— permanent- 
ly leakproof. 


Leakproof quality at 
moderate price is pro- 
vided in the depend- 
able Weisway Salen 





Self-contained, leakproof Weisway Cabinet Showers, 
easily installed in new or old buildings, provide 
lasting service; end trouble and expense of fre- 
quent repairs and replacements. Vitreous porcelain 
enamel receptor, with Foot-Grip, No-Slip floor, is 
safe, sanitary non-absorbent— wll not rust. Mail cou- 
pon for information on the complete Weisway line. 


Cnr mn nr nnn nr nee ee 
HENRY WEIS MFG. CO., INC., 1039 Weisway Bidg., Elkhart, ind. 


Please send literature and information on the complete line e{ 
Weisway Cabinet Showers. 


' 
! 
| 
! 
Name . | 
Address J 

! 

| 


City deeaenitie State 


Roads ens cn an am am an an Ga ee an ne eens ene enebasanel 
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ANOTHER FIVE-OCTAVE 61-BELL 


" a* 


CARILLON INSTALLED AT THE 
NEW JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Gere ey 


FP pg 


Bae 
‘aig 
a! 

The growing acceptance of the “Arlington” 
Carillon is good news for Colleges and Uni 
versities. Schulmerich is the world’s ONLY 
producer of modern bell instruments with 
both English and Flemish type tuning, as 
well as chimes—thus providing percussion 
instruments meeting the needs of any in 
stitution 


Both bell instruments have all the tradi 
tional partials, including the rich, colorful 
minor third distinguishing a true bell tone 
from chimes, which lack this quality. 


The Schulmerich “Arlington” Carillon is 
the ONLY modern bell instrument having 
the sub-octave humtone which together with 
its other partials identifies the Flemish 
type tuning. All types of harmony—maijor, 
minor, augmented and diminished chords 
or any other type of chord, arpeggio or 
trill can be played without restriction, With 
its 61 bells, 5 octave chromatic range, all 
types of carillonistic effects are possible, 
played from one keyboard. Individual ex- 
pression, pedal-controls for bass and treble 
bells provide wide dynamic range for solo 
and accompaniment so necessary to true 
carillon music. 


Truly, the “Arlington” is the 20th Cen 
tury carillon embodying the tradition and 
color of the finest cast bells. While retain 
ing all the desirable features of cast bell 
carillons, undesirable factors such as tre 
mendous weight, huge tower construction, 
keyboard limitations, complex automatic 
operation and enormous cost are eliminated. 


If you've dreamed of the unfettered use 
of bells from the tower or with the organ, 
investigate the “Arlington” Carillon now! 
Write to: 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, Inc. 
275 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 


" a* 
THE rlington 
CARILLON 


A “Carillonic Bello’ instrument 


* Arlington” & “Carillonic Bells’ ore trademarks 
for bell Instruments of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
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GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 
@ Pennsylvania State University re 
cently announced an anonymous gift 
of $50,000, to be used in the planning 
and construction of an all-faith chapel 
on the campus. 
® Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., was recently named beneficiary 
of a sum of $1,300,000 in the will of 
Winifred D. Wallace of Kalamazoo. 
Mrs. Wallace was an active member of 
the college women’s council. 
e Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
receipt of $2,247,216 in 
gifts, grants and bequests during the 
1953-54 fiscal year ending June 30. 
© University of Pittsburgh was recent 
ly granted $500,000 from the Maurice 
and Laura Falk Foundation for library 


announced 


facilities in the new building for the 


. 











Re ENT RTE BIE 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Administration — Business Manager College 
wraduate; New England background; major 
Banking-Economics; successful business career 
including 16 years national investment dealer 
formulating investment policies, corporations 
and individuals; prefers association college or 
preparatory school in financial capacity; fully 
experienced in investments, credits, bookkeep- 
ing, personnel, office routine; 45 years; nomi- 
nal salary; business and banking references 
Write Box CW 217, COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY BUSINESS 


Business Officer Association with a college 
or private school desired by person with trust 
and investment experience, together with a 
legal background; modest salary requirements. 
Write Box CW 206, COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY BUSINESS. 


Business Officer Young assistant desires posi- 
tion with small college; experienced in admin- 
istration, accounting, budgets, reports, invest- 
ments, and personnel Write Box CW 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


schools of the health professions. The 
recent gift is in addition to a previous 
grant of $300,000 provided in 1949 by 
the Falk Foundation for a 
school library. 

e The University of Notre Dame has 
been given $57,500 by the Ford Foun 
dation in support of its research on 


medical 


the Soviet Union and the “iron cur 
tain” countries of Eastern Europe. 

@ Illinois Wesleyan University received 
a bequest estimated at more than $500, 
000 from the estate of Mrs. Mary H. 
Blackstock. Under the terms of her 
will, Mrs. Blackstock gave the uni 
versity approximately 960 acres of land 
in Kansas in addition to half the resid 
ual interest in her estate for endow 
ment purposes, specifying that only the 
income be used each year. 








Controller-Treasurer Top level financial officer 
for college or university; proven ability in 
managing college financial affairs plus person- 
nel management, labor negotiation and prop- 
erty supervision; 19 years experience with well 
known accredited institutions; M.A. in college 
administration; presently employed finest 
references, Write Box CW-224, COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Director of Feeding —-Medium size college New 
York Metropolitan area; M.A. preferred; must 
integrate dietetics laboratory practice; state 
background, experience, salary. Write Box 
CO-156, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUsI- 
NESS. 


Staff Dietitian Wanted for the University of 
Manitoba residence; required to live in; apply, 
stating qualifications and experience to Bra- 
trice Brownlee, Director of Food Services, 
UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA, Winnipeg, 


Manitoba. 


The rates for classified advertisements are: 20 cents a word; 
minimum charge, $4. (No charge for “key” number.) 


Forms close 25th of month preceding date of issue. 


Address replies to 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, fil. 
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Executive Model SRT-403—3 speckers, 
2 operating speeds, Remote Control 
Accessory, 60-cycle AC operation. 35 Ibs., 
10"’ high x 15%’ x 14". 


A pupil who can hear his own performance and studies it . . . makes 
progress that much faster. He’s a more understanding, more recep- 
tive student. Teaching him is easier. And to help build this dynamic 
teacher-pupil relationship, RCA announces 3 new Push Button 
Tape Recorders. 


For corrective, drama or speech classes, language arts or music 
instruction . . . for broader teaching horizons in any course ... RCA 
brings you the easiest-to-use tape recorders any school can own. 
At the push of a button, they start, record, stop, play back and 
erase like that! Each records from a tone-sensitive microphone, 
or from radio, phonograph or PA systems. They’re truly portable, 


easy to carry . . . and each is in a handsome, rugged case. 


Make your new school year’s resolution ...an RCA Push Button 
Tape Recorder. The coupon brings you details. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES CAMDEN, N. J. 
& 
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RCA Push Button Tape Recorders 


in three 
new models 


Senior Model SRT-402—2 speakers, 
2 operating speeds, Remote Control 
Facility, 60-cycle AC operation. 32 Ibs., 
10” high x 15%" x 141%". 

Deluxe Model SRT-401—5'' x 7"’ 
speaker, 2 operating speeds, Remote 
Control Facility, 60-cycle AC operation. 
28 Ibs., 9°’ high x 13%" « 14%". 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. K-12 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me information on the 3 new 
RCA Push Button Tape Recorders 


NAME _ 


ZONE _ STATE 








The GYMNASIUM with four walls 


... Dut many sides 


One gymnasium becomes two with a Horn Folding Partition, 
designed for exact needs. A turn of the key in an electric switch 
and it unfolds quickly and quietly, locks securely without bolts. 
Sealed from ceiling to floor, it keeps noise in its place, too! 


4 


Many activities depend upon Horn Folding Stages! They bring 
instruction to life, add realism to plays and assemblies. Easily 
moved from compact storage, they are built upon an understruc- 
ture of steel for sturdiness, lock to the floor for stability. 


Dances require the full gym, and Horn Folding Equipment makes 


room in minutes! 


In one motion, Gym Seats telescope without 
friction into compact units. The Partition all but disappears into 
its wall recess. And for an ideal bandstand, roll in Horn Stages! 


‘Horn. 


(in Hammond Technical Vocational High School, Hammond, Indiana) 


The Horn Folding Partition doubles facilities, permits simultane- 
ous but completely separate classes or activities. For instance, a 
girls’ physical education class can be in progress while a fast game 
of basketball is played by boys right next door! 


Players like Horn Folding Gym Seats for they are free of pro- 
truding edges when folded, have a flush, sloping front for action 
without accident. Spectators praise them when extended for they 
can cheer teams in chair-height comfort and with ample leg room. 


On special occasions, extended Horn Gym Seats increase seating 
capacity, give a clear view of ceremonies. Horn Stages provide 
the speakers’ platform. Consult a Horn representative to see how 
versatile Horn Folding Equipment can make your gymnasium! 


Horn School Equipment Division of 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY «+ 623 South Wabash Avenue + Chicago 5, lilinois 
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WHAT'S 


NEW 


October 1954 


Edited by Bessie Covert 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card opposite page 100. Circle the key numbers on the 
card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are 
interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 


If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Powermatic Toaster Operates 
With No Manual Action 


A truly automatic toaster is now avail 
able which requires no manual action 
for operation, once it is plugged into 
the power source and set for the desired 
toasting. Bread is merely dropped into 
the slots, the motors automatically lower 
it, start the toasting and serve up the 
finished piece of toast. The new “Super 
flex” toast-timer automatically compen 
sates for normal voltage fluctuations 
and assures perfect toast on every opera 
tion whether the toaster is cool, warm 
or hot. The new combination toast 
selector and release dial provides a choice 
of light, dark or in-between toast. The 
toasting action may be interrupted at 
any time by simply pressing the selector 
dial. 

Red signal lights indicate to the opera 
tor which toasting slots are actually in 
use. The Powermatic Toaster Model 
IDS can toast four slices at one time 
and has a capacity of 250 slices per hour. 
It is economical to operate since current 
is used only while bread is actually toast 
ing. The modern, streamlined design 
with chrome finish and black bakelite 
dial is attractive in appearance and easy 
to keep clean. The new toaster is con 
structed for years ol trouble-free service. 
Toastmaster Products Division, McGraw 
Electric Co., Elgin, Il. 


For more details circle #60! on mailing card 


Glazed Wall Tile 
Now Offered in Large Size 

A new large sized glazed wall tile 
is now available. The 9 by 6 by ! 
inch sized tiles are of smooth glazed 
Mosaic Clay Tile requiring lowest-cost 
substructure and providing permanent 
beauty, sanitation and easy maintenance. 
The tile is especially suited for walls in 
kitchens, cafeterias, corri 
dors, home lobbies 
and other areas which must be kept clean 
and sanitary and withstand hard wear. 


laboratories, 


economics rooms, 
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Large sized Mosaic Glazed Wall Tile 
can be installed by either conventional 
or thin-setting bed methods, requires no 
expensive special trim shapes, and has 
integral spacers for uniform close joints. 
It is available in the full range of Mosaic 
Harmonitone-Matt and Bright Glaze 
It can be combined with other 
Mosaic Clay Tile for installations offer 
ing durability and ease of maintenance. 
The Mosaic Tile Company, Zanesville, 
Ohio. 


For more details circle 7602 on mailing card 


c olors. 


Bulk Milk Dispenser 

Is Completely Sanitary 
Every principle of sanitation has been 

incorporated into the Sunroc Model M1 

bulk milk The 


months of field testing and engineering, 


dispenser. result ol 


the dispenser has interior and exterior ot 


stainless steel with heavy chrome plated 
hardware, legs of welded, heavy gauge 
steel tube chrome plated, and extra heavy 
insulation. The completely sealed refrig 
eration system is trouble-free and re 
quires no adjustment. The dispensing 
assembly can be quickly and easily dis 
assembled for cleaning and reassembled 
in a matter of seconds. 

The Sunroc Single Service Tubes are 
designed to shed all condensate water, 
and the condensate channel assembly 
eliminates the possibility of condensate 
water contaminating the dispensing ori 
fice or dropping into a glass of milk 
being drawn. The Sunroc Meter meas 
ures each glass of milk accurately and 
is adjustable and foolproof. The Sunroc 
Milk Dispenser Can is especially de 
signed for efficient, sanitary dispensing 
of refrigerated milk. Sunroc Company, 


Glen Riddle, Pa. 


For more details circle #603 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 80) 


Opalescent Interior Finish 
Has Light Reflectance 

Opal-Glo is the name given to a new 
opalescent finish with a light reflectance 
quality. It is designed for application on 
walls and woodwork and acquires light 
reflectivity through the use of an alumi 
num ingredient to achieve special tones 
of the selected color. The tones of color 
in the applied paint change in direct 
relation to distribution of light, thus 
giving a multi-toned effect as the view 
point or illumination is changed. 

The product is an enamel type of for 
mulation with a hard, smooth finish. 
Under normal conditions it dries over 
night, it has high washability and may 
be applied on new or old plaster, wall 
board, woodwork and many other types 
of surfaces. It is available in seven 
colors, The Sherwin-Williams Co., Mid- 
land Bldg., Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


For more details circle 7604 on mailing card 


Six Filmstrip Projectors 
in New Line 
Six projectors for 35 mm. filmstrips, 
both single and double frame, and 2 by 
2 inch make up the new line 
recently introduced by Bell & Howell. 
Chey include two 300 and two 500 watt 
models, and two single-purpose units in 
150 and 300 watts. 
Models 561 and 


slides 


363 filmstrip pro 
jectors are designed for easy opera 
tion and have only two operating 
controls. A tilt knob is the only other 
adjustment. Models 560 and 362 are 
designed for larger audiences and feature 
below as well as above level tilt. These 
A manual 
slide changer and an adjustable mask 
for single and double frame filmstrips 
are standard equipment. 


models are all blower cooled. 


Two single 
purpose, low-priced filmstrip projectors, 


Models 360 and 361, are also available 
in the line on special order. Bell & 
Howell Company, 7100 McCormick Rd., 
Chicago 45. 


For more details circle 2605 on mailing card 
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What's New... 


All Metal Projector Stand 
Is Mobile 





Projector and accessories can be set up 
the new Victor Mobile Projector 
Stand and kept ready for use at all times. 


on 


The all metal construction provides a 
sturdy stand and the large diameter, 
hard rubber casters ensure easy mobility 
to the place of use. Floor-lock wheels on 
the rear of the stand prevent “crawling” 
while the in operation. 
Wheels are freed by a simple flip with 
the toe, Equipment can remain on the 
stand for storage when not in use. 
The stand for a 
commodating projector, speaker and ac 
cessories. It is 42 inches high, allowing 


projector 1s 


has three shelves 


FOR A NEAT, CLEAN CAMPUS 


QUICKER—CHEAPER 
Ws 


There’s nothing like our 


PORTABLE 
INCINERATOR 
CART 


This time, labor and money- 
saving cart reduces leaves, 
twigs, papers, all debris to fine 
ash with just ONE handling, by 
ON-THE-SPOT disposal. 


G 






Delivered to your door by 


fost PREPAID Ry. Express 


uncrated, completely assembled | 
(Add $12.00 west of Miss.) 


overhead projection, and can easily roll 
down even narrow aisles as it is only 
18 inches wide. Guard rails on top and 
middle shelves prevent equipment from 
sliding off. The stand is finished in 


Forest Green baked enamel. Victor 
Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, 
Iowa. 

For more details circle 2606 on mailing card 


Copying Paper 
Offered in Three Colors 

“Thermo-Fax” brand cepying paper, 
for use in the one-step Thermo-Fax copy 
ing machine, is now available in three 
colors, green, yellow and pink, in addi 
tion to the standard neutral shade. The 
paper is colored in the course of manu 
facture and is ready for immediate use. 
It is designed for use where color coding 
systems are employed in communications 
and filing. 

The copying paper is used with the 
Thermo-Fax Duplicator, a quick method 
of copying any black and white original 
material without chemicals, special mas 
ters, negatives or other accessories. The 
special Thermo-Fax paper, used with the 
Thermo-Fax, causes the chemical reac 
tion producing the copies. It turns out 
exact, dry copies of any written, typed 
or drawn material in a matter of sec 
onds, Even inexperienced personnel can 
operate the machine with a minimum of 


(Continued on page 82) 






instruction. Minnesota Mining and Man- 
ufacturing Co. 900 Fauquier St., St. Paul 
6, Minn. 


For more details circle #607 on mailing card. 


Science Teaching Panel 
Is Portable 


A newly designed unit for teaching 
the electrical in secondary 
schools, trade and shop schools and col- 
leges is available in the new Portable 
Science Panel recently introduced. It is 
16% inches long, 10% inches high and 
10% inches deep. A powerstat variable 
transformer gives stepless voltage adjust- 
ment from 0-24 volts up to 10 amps. 
Separate meters for both AC and DC 
are provided. The outfit may be plugged 
into any 110-120 volt 60 cycle outlet. It 


sciences 





is readily portable and can be used as a 
teaching aid and in the operation of low 
voltage devices. The Electronic Rectifier 
Co., 1462 Main St. E., Rochester 9, N.Y. 


For more details circle #608 on mailing card 
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IN 
$6950 





CHECK WITH YOUR ORDER YOU 





EXTRA DISCOUNT TO COLLEGES—-WHEN YOU 

SAVE AN 

OUT YOUR CHECK FOR $66 00 (Add $12.00 west of Miss.) 
. 


ENCLOSE YOUR 


EXTRA 5%. MAKE projection. 








Ask for our free circular 





ea 


CARTING ~ 18 cu. ft. Severe! 
times wheelborrew (opacity. 


eth « 
= 

Z tro 
. 


BURNING — Welded steel 
Swill te lest for veers 





i 





DUMPING — Perfect belence. 
All leeds easily handled. 


COUNTY SPECIALTIES PR 
P.O. Box 468 D 





Ossining, New York 


330-W. 42 


(Now! 


NON-TOXIC « FUMES ARE HARMLESS 
No carbon-tet! Approved everywhere. 


@ ANTI-STATIC—Dust won't adhere to RENOVEX treated film. 
CLEANS — POLISHES — WAXES—insures smooth, clear, sharp 


@ CONDITIONS—One application seasons “green sticky” prints. 
@ REVITALIZES—Puts new life in old film. 
NON-INFLAMMABLE—Will not burn—safe to use anywhere. 





The improved film cleaning 
solution to give sharper 
pictures and clearer sound 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
Complete film equipment 





| 1Oy¢ A oumad 
| Pit) 


DuCcTIS. Cc: 


nd St New York 18, N. Y 
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PITTSBURGH-DES MOINES 


Steel Deck CCuanaltiridls 


aie a : 


serve better seating at 
DAYTON, OHIO 


With total seating accommodations for 11,300 
persons, Dayton’s handsome stadium is yet another 
example of how well modern demands for better 
outdoor seating are met by Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Deck Grandstands. Safe, permanent, com- 
fortable, low in cost, adaptable to all stadium 
requirements, these famous Stands offer maximum 
value for your school dollars—tomorrow, and in 
years to come. Let us assist in your planning 
for the future! 





Top—the Dayton stadium layout. Inset—Press box, West 
Stand. Above—East Stand, capacity 5750. 


PITTSBURGH - DES MOINES STEEL CO. 
Plants at PITTSBURGH, DES MOINES and SANTA CLARA 
bales Offices at 
PITTSBURGH (2 $458 Neville Isiand DES MOINES (4 
NEWARK (? 144 Industrial Office Bids DALLAS 
CHICAGO (3).1267 First National Bank Bids »EATILE 
LOS ANGELES (48 6399 Witshure Bivd »ANTA CLARA CAL 


West Stand, capacity 5550, with steel Press Box. Both 
stands have enclosed underdeck areas. 





What's New... 


Cork-Surfaced Trays 
Reduce Noise 

Dishes, glassware and silver will not 
slip on the new Kys-Ite Cork-Surfaced 
Tray. Noise of serving and clearing 
away 1s greatly reduced and the attractive 
trays looking even after re 
peated sterilization in 
The cork is 


ensuring 


stay new 
a washing ma 
the 


and 


molded nto 
long hard 
Tests indicate that the cork will 
not come off and does not show stain, 


even in hard usage. The new trays are 


chine. 
plastic, use 


wear 


available in red and brown and in three 
inch and 14 inch round, and 
1% by 14 inches oblong Keyes Fibre Sales 
Corporation, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. 


For more details circle 2609 on mailing card 
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Key-Bak Pouch Unit 
Has Scraping Knife 

A unit for holding all needed keys eth 
ciently and in an attractive pouch was 
developed by the Los Angeles School 
District. The new Key-Bak Key Reel 
Institutional Unit is a retracting key reel 
which cuts down on lost keys and permits 
greater building security since it is de 
the belt. Its 
makes it readily 


signed to be carried on 
attractive 


worn by 


appearance 
housekeepers as well as by 
custodians 

The new a standard 


unit consists of 


Key-Bak Key Reel attached to a leather 
pouch which is worn on the belt. The 
pouch is designed to hold a scraping or 
putty knife for removal of chewing gum 


and it is decorated with grommets. 
Lummis Mfg. Co., 2242 E. Foothill 
Blvd., Pasadena 8, Calif. 


For more details circle 2610 on mailing card 


Tap Water 

Changed to Distilled Equivalent 
Quikpure is a new device for rapidly 

changing ordinary tap water into the 

chemical equivalent of triple distilled 

water (in terms of specific resistance). A 

mixture of cation and anion exchange 


(Continued on page 84) 


Herrick's Versatility Means Greater 


CONVENIENCE FOR THE CHEF 


ar 


HenhICh 


HERRICK Refrigerators make the chef's work easier. For 
instance, the model above will accommodate 18 x 26” trays 


and bun pans. Ball-bearin 
permit faster opening an 


MODEL $5608 
REACH-IN 


* STAINLESS STEEL 
REFRIGERATORS 


hinges and adjustable latches 
closing of doors. Half-height 


doors save time and labor. Compartments are readily ac- 
cessible. You'll increase kitchen efhiciency with HERRICK 
Refrigerators. Write for name of nearest HERRICK supplier. 


*Alse eveileble with white enamel finish. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 
DEPT. C., COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION DIVISION 


HERRICh 





resins in the bottom of a 16 ounce poly- 
ethylene squeeze bottle is used. Tap 
water poured into the bottle comes into 
immediate contact with the resins and is 
converted in about orie minute, at low 
cost. A specially designed cap permits the 
discharge of the distilled water but will 
not allow the resins to escape. They may 
be used repeatedly up to about 25 gallons 
of water, depending upon hardness. Cen- 
tral Scientific Co., 1700 W. Irving Park 
Rd., Chicago 13. 


For more details circle 261! on mailing card 


Dictating Machine 
Simple as Phonograph 
The new “77” Voice-Master Dispatcher 
is a dictating machine which is said to 
be as simple to use as a phonograph. 
The Self-Tracking Magic Disc automat 
ically aligns the magnetic needle for 
faithful, uniform reproduction. Each dis¢ 
has a recording time of up to ten minutes 
per side. Dictation is in full view at all 
times and playback is through a built-in 
loudspeaker, confidential mike or feather 
light receiver. Dictation volume is auto 
matic in the new set and there is an 
instant review backspacer for both dic 
tator and secretary. Correction is auto 
matic in the “77” which saves time in 
transcription. Magnetic Recording In- 


dustries, 30 Broad St., New York 4. 


For more details circle 612 on mailing card. 


Serve quicker and wash dishes quicker with 
Plastic Ware. You will be free from the 


_ usual problem of costly breakage. 


EQUALLY IMPORTANT, food looks more 
tempting when served in this colorful ware. 
Eye appeal means appetite appeal. This 
plasci ware is beautiful in design and color. 
it’s lighter to carry. Want to see samples? 


- Ask for a DON Salesman to call. He carries 
/ complet 


e line of 50,000 items including 

about everrmnieg in, equipment furnish- 

and supplies for faster fc service. 

isfaction guaranteed or your money back. 
e 


EDWARD DON & COMPANY 


Chicago 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 





Vol. 


That’s what they call the Silver Skillet 
selection of *24 prepared, ready-to heat- 
and-serve canned meat entrees with the 
*Come-Back-Again” appetite appeal. 
For fast, tempting hot meals just as they come from the 
can or ready for instant use in fabricating your own favor- 
ite recipes, Silver Skillet menu genius eliminates menu 
monotony. 


Idéal for mass feeding gm pete. or small. Pro- 


vides perfect quality and food cost control. Requires no 
storage refrigeration. Eliminates guesswork, fuss, bother 
and shrink. Cuts waste and leftovers to a minimum. Always 
ready for instant’ use when needed as needed. 

Available in No. 10, 50 0z., 30 oz., individual and shelf 
sizes. Write for name of Silver Skillet distributor in your 
area and for free copy of “Silver Skillet Kitchen of Meals- 
in-Minutes:” 

Silver Skillet Swiss Steak. Tender, lean slices of beef cut about 
one-half inch thick in delicious gravy. Ideal for service 
as Swiss Steaks with Egg Noodles or for Steak Sandwiches. 
Other Serving Suggestions: Can also be used for Pot Roast, 
Yankee Pot Roast or Beef a la mode 

Cost: Steaks figure approximately 28c for a 3-oz. serving. 
30-0z. can provides 6-7 servings. Gravy, of course, at no 
extra cost. 

Silver Skillet Cubed Beef in Gravy. Tender, lean (one-inch) 
cubed cuts of beef in delicious gravy for complete dinners or 
plate spec ials 

Serving Suggestions: Ideal as it comes from can for Beef 
Cubes and Egg Noodles and ready in minutes for Beef Tips 
with Mushroom Sauce, Beef Pot Pie, Beef Stew and Hun- 
garian Goulash. 





*The Silver Skillet Kitchen of Meals-in-Minutes 


Corned Beef Hash Sliced Pork in Gravy 
Chili Con Carne with Beans Cubed Beef in Gravy 
Chili Con Carne without Beans Cubed Pork in Gravy 
Beef in Barbecue Sauce Cubed Corned Beef with Beans 
Pork in Barbecue Sauce Beans with Siiced Franks 
Beef Chop Suey Chili Beans in Hot Chili Gravy 
Sliced Beef in Barbecue Sauce Beef in Gravy 
Sliced Pork in Barbecue Sauce Beef Sandwich Spread 
Sliced Beef in Gravy Cocktail Franks in Barbecue Sauce 
Cocktail Franks in Chili Gravy Egg Noodles and Beef 

Beef Stew * Spanish Rice * Pork in Gravy * Swiss Steak 


SILVER SKILLET BRANDS, Inc. '3:::" 
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classroom 


Use Space Better 


with “MODERNFOLD™ 


the better folding door 


Folding “Modernfold” walls—that change the shape of 
space in seconds—make this room serve equally for class- 
rooms or as a recreation area. “Modernfold’—the better 
folding door assures you this versatility for years to come! 
It's made to last longer, give more years of trouble-free 
service than any other folding door on today's market. 


“Modernfold” is available in sizes to fit any 
opening, or solve any room division problem. 
Covering is finest obtainable vinyl fabric 

needs no paint, washes with soap and water. 


Consult your "Modern{fold” distributor (list- 
ed under “doors” in your city classified di- 
rectory) today. Or mail coupon. 


Only “‘Modernfold"’ has opposing double hinges 
both top and bottom Modernfold"’ folds evenly, 
along its center line instead of zig-zagging from 


| 1 | side to side. This prevents warp and twist—means 
< | greater strength, longer life, better appearance. 
Sold and Serviced Nationally 
NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 
in Canada: New Castle Products, 
ltd., Montreal 6 
‘see eee eee eee aan aaeeaaeeaeae 
by NEW CASTS 
NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC 
Copyrighted New Castle P. O. Box 804 
Products, Inc., 1954 New Castle, Indiana 














Please send full details on ““Moderntold’’ doors 
Name 


Address 


eeaeeeaeaaeeeee &, 


City County State 
(SS SSS SSS anaaaaaa 


‘eee ae eae eee e & &s* 
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What's New... 


Food Chopper 
Offers Dual Service 


The new Merry G'Rinder is a multi 
ple use kitchen appliance. The single 
no-clamp base with handle stands on 
four powerlul suction cups for firm sup 
port. Two interchangeable heads are 
provided for various kitchen chores. The 
Saladmaker head is completely equipped 
with three cones for shredding, vegetable 
slicing and grating. The Meat and Food 
Chopper cooked 
meats, nuts, garnishes, bread crumbs and 
other foods. It is equipped with a tour 
bladed double edged knife for increased 
life. A fine plate and a coarse plate are 
provided for varying needs. The 
and handle finished in white 


head chops raw or 


base 


are with 


No. 315 
UNIVERSITY 
TABLET 
ARM CHAIR, 


Ideal for class 
or lecture room 


DESIGNED 
FOR 


VALUE! © 


Solid hard maple seat—saddled for com- 


fort. 


Large solid maple tablet arm—in proper 


writing position. 


Heavy cast metal pedestal—non-flexing— 


stays put. 


Available with underseat bookrack. 
Suntan color—finished in tough scratch 


resistant “Celsyn”. 


Available with Fiberesin plastic tablet arm 


“Ve One Ever Regretted Buying Quality 
PEABOODY¥ statinc company, Inc. 


NORTH MANCHESTER 


all other parts either tinned or plated 
for long rustproof service. General Slic- 


ing Machine Co., Inc., Walden, N.Y. 


or more details circle 2613 on mailing card 


Mixing Medium 
for Alphacolor Dry Pigment 

A new Alphacolor product was an 
nounced for art and craft work. Alpha- 
color Craftmix is a white, creamy 
material for quickly and easily mixing 
with Alphacolor Dry Pigment to make 
beautiful waterproot, glossy paint. It can 
be applied to a wide range of surfaces in 
many different ways, including silk 
screen, finger painting, brush painting, 
textile painting, modeling and other 
forms of craft work. Craftmix is set by 
simply applying heat, in an oven, with 
an intra-red lamp, a hot iron or an ordin 
ary lamp bulb of high wattage. It is 
offered in four ounce and pint jars. 
Weber Costello Company, Chicago 
Heights, Til. 


For more details circle 2614 on mailing card 


Freezer-Refrigerator Combination 
in Upright Model 

The Model 20/20 appliance brought 
out by Jordon Refrigerator Company 1s 
a dualtemperature unit. The left halt 
is a freezer and the right half has nor 
mal refrigeration temperatures. It is an 

(Continued on page 86) 


upright model designed for institutional 
and commercial use and providing all 
refrigeration needs unit. Each 
half of the refrigerator-freezer combina- 
tion has its own controls and its own 
dry storage bin at the bottom. It is a 
compact unit designed to fit into most 
institutional kitchens. 


in one 


The refrigerator section features the 
Jord-O-Matic cooling system for scientific 
air control, automatic defrosting and 
minimum loss of cool air when the door 
is opened. Ease of maintenance ts en 
sured through the use of anodized alumi 
num interiors in both halves of the unit. 
Shelves in the refrigerator section are 
adjustable and the freezer portion has 
Jordon freeze plate shelves for rapid 


freezing. The cabinet is of all welded 
steel with white baked 
enamel finish. Jordon Refrigerator Co., 


7900 Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 11, Pa. 


For more details circle 2615 on mailing card 


construction 


DOLCOWAX 


FOR BEAUTIFUL FLOORS 


lus IMPROVED SLIP-RESISTANCE 


vides the soft, 


®, 


Your school’s floors deserve the finest finish — 
and DOLCOWAX premium quality floor wax pro- 


proves the appearance of classrooms, offices and 
halls. Its selt-polishing lustre actually improves 
under traffic. Long-wearing service makes DOL- 
COWAX truly economical. May be used on any 
type of flooring. 


NOW, the safety element of SLIP-RESISTANCE 
has been “built into” DOLCOWAX, to reduce the 
danger of falls. DOLCOWAX is approved by 
Underwriters Laboratories as a slip-resistant wax. 


Easily applied, 
able glossy film of long-lasting beauty. 


Write for floor finish literature and 
see your DOLGE SERVICE MAN 


lovely sheen which so greatly im- 


DOLCOWAX leaves a hard, dur- 





roe FREE 








INDIANA 


SANITARY SURVEY 
OF YOUR SCHOOL 
CONSULT YOUR 
DOLGE SERVICE MAN 











WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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NIBROC TOWELS are in a class by themselves 


when it comes to savings! 


They’‘re Time-Saving—Nibroc tow- 
els are ultra absorbent —dry drier, 
faster! 

Towel-Saving — one does the job! 


Maintenance-Saving — Nibroc de- 
luxe, heavy-gauged steel cabinets are 
specially designed for long, trouble- 
free use, and to hold 50% more tow- 
els to reduce cost of servicing. 


Money -Saving — Actual case histo- 
ries prove Nibroc Towels go further, 
last longer. 


Vol. 17, No. 4, October 1954 


Specify Nibroc towels—they are 
designed for every school need — in 
white or natural shades —for wash- 
room and shower bath use. 


New Sofwite and Softan Toilet 
Tissue. Costs no more than ordinary 
tissue yet is softer, stronger, because 
“NiIBROCRAFTED.””* For additional 
savings order towels and toilet tissue 
together. See your classified directory 
*A unique combination of fibres, exclusive 


with Brown Company, produced after years 
of research. 


for nearest Nibroc dealer. Or, write 
us at Boston — Department XN10 - 
for samples. 


COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 


CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 


General Sales Offices: 
150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass 
Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal, Quebec 
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What's New... 


Electric Outlet 
Developed for Institutions 

Developed especially for maintenance 
ius schools, hospitals and other institu 
tions, the new P & S “500” U-Ad-M 
Duplex Outlet can be installed quickly 
and easily. Installation of the new outlet 
requires no metal box, no holes to punch, 
no extra clamps, soldering or taping. The 
outlet is locked solidly in the wall, re- 
gardless of plaster thickness, through the 
new simplified method of installation. It 
is designed for use with non-metallic 
sheath electric cable and is available in 
brown or ivory high quality electrical 
jakelite. Pass & Seymour, Inc., 50 Boyd 
Ave., Syracuse 9, N.Y. 


For more details circle #616 on mailing card. 


Portable Bleacher Unit 
Is Complete Package 

A basic five-row bleacher unit seating 
fifty is available with all parts included 
in a complete package. It is easy to 
erect and readily portable. The package 
contains prefabricated welded steel panels 
and braces, and foot and seat boards. 
The unit can be easily combined with 
similar units for ten and fifteen row 
installations to accommodate groups of 
various sizes. 

All steel components are finished in 
baked enamel or galvanized, boards are 


DUPLE 


UTS SLiaw 
cosTs 


HALF! 


@ Not since the invention of soda 


spar-varnished and bolts and nuts elec 
tro-galvanized for protection under all 
weather conditions. The bleachers can 


be erected by unskilled help with a 
minimum of effort. Basic unit panels are 
skid mounted and need only a com- 
paratively level field surface for safe 
installation. Universal Manufacturing 
Corp., Zelienople 7, Pa. 


For more details circle 2617 on mailing card 


Steel Wall Tile 
Facilitates Renovation 

A new ceramic-surfaced, low-cost steel 
wall tile has been developed especially for 
renovation of institutional buildings. The 
ceramic-surtaced material, Veos, is por 
celain fused to steel and does not crack, 
craze or fade. It is especially effective 
lor covering wall areas in lobbies, corri 
dors, kitchens, wash rooms and other 
space where sanitation and ease of clean 


(Continued on page 88) 


ing are problems. It can be rapidly ap- 
plied on a patented grooved foundation 
board which gives a smooth, uniform 
sub-surface over existing walls, regardless 
of their condition. The tile is available 
in a full range of colors in 8 inch squares. 
Porcelain Enamel Products Corp., Reho- 
both, Mass. 


For more details circle 2618 on mailing card 


Glass Bead Screens 
Are Easily Operated 

The Knox Coronet is a new projection 
screen designed for high quality and per 
formance and economical price. It is one 
in a new line of screens constructed of 
fine materials featuring a screen of 
glass beads applied to heavy duty fabric 
and producing a fine, sharp projection 
surface. The screens are designed for 
ease and simplicity of operation. 

The auto-lock locks the screen exten 
sion in place at any point. A self-folding 
tripod holds firmly in any position and 
there is a sturdy carrying handle. All 
moving parts are cadmium plated and 
the heavy gauge steel case and tripod are 
finished in Moore Tan hammerloid. The 
Coronet is available in four sizes. Other 
screens in the new line include the Com 
modore and the Rainbow. Knox Manu- 
facturing Co., 9350 W. Grand Ave., 
Franklin Park, Ill. 


For more details circle 2619 on mailing card 
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straws have school lunch rooms, and wherever straws are 
being served, been faced with such vital a problem of 
cutting the ever increasing high-cost of straws. Wrapped 
straws are expensive, the wrappers are annoying. Un- 
wrapped straws cost less than half, and may be used, if 
dispensed from an approved, sanitary straw dispenser. 
The new ‘‘two-way’’ DUPLEX is hygiene approved, it dis- 
penses one straw at a time from either side of the dispenser 
.. . 6%” and 8%” Standard, 642” and 8%” Jumbo. 
Made of stainless steel with self-base. Unconditionally 
guaranteed. If not available at your Jobber order 
. Dept. CUI. 


DUPLEX STRAW DISPENSER CO. 


S11 NM. LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 48, CALIFORNIA 


direct, or write for descriptive literature 
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NOW-nositive cleanliness 
in duplicating-it's 


AZOGRAPH 


Here is a completely new, patented, low-cost way to duplicate 
copies. It is fast. It is simple. And—for the first time—here is a 
process that is completely clean from start to finish. 

There is an electric AZOGRAPH duplicator for offices where 
there is frequent or continuous need for copies—a hand operated 
model designed for even the smallest office or department. 


‘A-B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


A. B. DICK, fond and AZOGRAPH are registered trademarks of A. B. Dick Company 


RIN EM “oF 
by bol tb ’ . 
=) Nowe , 2 ve may 


A. B. Dick Company ate 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 

Without obli ation please ( ) send full information about ( ) arrange for demonstration 
of AZOGRAPH—the new development in MODERN duplicating. 


Se ee aioe ——— 





CO 


PS ee ee eee 


ae Sa State 








What's New... 


Walk-In Laboratory Incubator 
Saves Wall Space 

More efficient use of laboratory space 
is one advantage offered by use of the 
new Fisher Walk-In Incubator. The in 
side floor area of 4 by 4 feet, 7 feet high, 
provides 57 running feet of shelf space, 
in six tiers of perforated aluminum 
shelves 10 inches deep. The incubator 
has three inches of glass wool insulation 
between the exterior wall ot cold rolled 
steel and the interior wall of aluminum. 
Three rugged electrical heating elements 
are carefully controlled by a sensitive 
The incubator has its 
own fluorescent lighting and its own 
ventilating system. Fisher Scientific Co., 
717 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


For more details circle 2620 on mailing card. 


thermoregulator 


Phone Dictation System 
at Low Cost 

The new PhonAudograph III is a 
telephone providing 
efhicient cost. It is 
recording - transcribing 
unit developed for use in a central dic 
tation system. 


dictation system 


service at reduced 


a combination 


Advances in the science 
of applied electronics have been utilized 
in every element in the system, resulting 
in considerable reduction in costs. 

The method utilizes a single centrally 
located recorder, to which may be con 
nected from one to twelve dictating 


instruments, similar to the standard 
telephone handsets. The “Add-a-Unit” 
plan provides for expansion of the sys- 
tem by the use of additional recorder- 
transcriber units. 

The PhonAudograph III system is de- 
signed for use by a group of dictators 
using handsets for dictating into the 


central machine. Users are assured of 


privacy when dictating and when giving 
instructions to the attendant. A_ signal 
system indicates when the recorder is 
available and a push button system 
permits the dictator to indicate his desire 
the machine. The new system 
supplements other equipment manufac 
tured by the company and can be used 
by a single dictator or by a group. The 
Gray Manufacturing Co., 16 Arbor St., 


Hartford, Conn. 
For more details circle #62! on mailing card 


to use 


(Continued on page 90) 


Carbon Paper 
Does Not Smudge 

Fresh copy that cannot be smudged 
is produced with a new pen or pencil 
carbon paper introduced by the Bur 
roughs Corporation. Called “Nu-Kote,” 
the carbon is extremely long wearing and 
produces bright carbon copies. It is a 
non-tack, non-curl carbon produced with 
out the use of a back coating. The car 
bon, which is available in black, blue 
and red, produces a number of legible 
copies with little pressure. Burroughs 


Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 


For more details circle 4622 on mailing card 


Flat-Bed Printer 
Offered in Dri-Stat Equipment 

So compact that it takes up less space 
than a typewriter, the new Dri-Stat flat 
bed printer is capable of printing copies 
of bulky material such as pages from 
books, bound records or catalogs. A 
single movement closes the printer, turns 
on the light and exposes the paper. Uni 
form illumination over the entire print 
ing surface is provided by the efficient 
lighting system and accurate exposure 
control gives clear, sharp copies. The 
printer is easy to operate and produces 
the desired copies in minimum time. 
Peerless Photo Products, Inc., Shoreham, 
Long Island, N.Y. 


For more details circle 2623 on mailing card 





LOOKING FOR 





Superintendent 


SOMEONE? 


Someone to fill a vacancy in your stafl—a Business Manager- 
of Buildings and Grounds—Purchasing Agent— 
Director of Food Service and Dormitories? 


Or maybe you are thinking about making a change. 


If so, consider placing a “Classified Advertisement” in the next issue 
of College and University Business. 


It costs but 20c a word (minimum charge of $4.00) to place your 
story before the administrative officers of colleges and universities in 
this country and Canada. 


‘Classified Advertisements are working successfully for others—they 
can do the same for you 


weitte to: Classified Advertisements 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


919 N. MICHIGAN 7 


CHICAGO Ii, ILLINOIS 
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KING SIZE 


ond brace of 


ribbed steel ~ 4 . ies ~ ies ’ THAT FOLDS 


distributes the 


ae , ~ MODEL 451 woopdD 





@ Deep-seated comfort with rubberized 
hair cushions on seat ond back. 


Stylish, sturdily 
constructed 
furniture-hard- 


wood frames. % 


FOLDS FLAT % 


for quick and easy 
movement. Stacks 
compactly in small 
space. 


Tailored upholstery in your choice 
of eight colors of Navgahyde 
leatherette. Four wood finishes. 


SOLID KUMFORT CHAIRS LAST LONGER 


Model 451 is king size in value... a comfortable, handsome, useful 





chair that folds! It is built to give low cost service wherever there are seating 
requirements and space is at a premium. The exclusive hinge and brace con- 
struction strengthens the chair... a better chair even if you never fold it. 
However, where multiple use is made of rooms, the chair can be folded 


and moved easily and quickly without damage to itself or other furnishings. 


Write for illustrated Portfolio and prices of Solid Kumfort Chairs 
CARD TABLE SETS and Tables That Fold, in Wood or Magnesium. 


Rastetter Chairs and Tables That 
Fold, in matched sets, are smartly styled R A ST FT T . x 
ud comfortable. They're ideal gifts... 
=k diaeaiaes ee LOUIS & SONS COMPANY 
FINE FURNITURE THAT FOLDS ° ESTABLISHED 1881 


1326 WALL STREET FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 
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SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 


School officials, when you are con- 
sidering the purchase of items as listed 
below, please check those of particular 
interest, sign your name and address, 
cut out on dotted lines and mail to us. 
You will receive immediately full infor- 
mation with our complete catalog, direct 
factory prices, and special discount 
sheet for educational institutions. 
Ne Salesman or Dealer Will Call 


gaye oe ree 


;CHECK AND MAIL 
|FOR INFORMATION | 
| CATALOG £ DISCOUNTS | 


— 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
77 CHURCH ST., COLFAX, IOWA 


Dear Sirs: Please send your latest catalog, 
prices and discounts. I am especially inter- 
ested in those items checked below. 


O) 


MONROE 
FOLDING 


CAFETERIA TABLES 








O 


16 Sizes 
MONROE 


FOLDING UTILITY TABLES 
MONROE 
APPROVED 


FOLDING 
{ CHAIRS 


| MONROE FOLDING KINDERGARTEN 
| TABLES 

















My School 


Attention 
Address 
City... 
State. 


; 





What's New... 


Coffee Brewing System 
Is Completely Automatic 

A fully automatic coffee maker for 
quantity service is now available in 
the new Vaculator Coffee Brewing Sys 
tem. Bulk coffee is put into the proper 
receptacle in the Vaculator and the rest 
of the operation is automatic. With the 
touch of a button the coffee is automa 
cally measured and brewed and the 
grounds are rinsed out. With every touch 
of the button one half gallon of coffee 
is produced. The machine has a stain 
less steel filter that automatically cleans 
itself after each brew. It has a capacity 
of ten gallons of coffee per hour. Hill- 
Shaw Co., 311 N. Desplaines St., Chi- 
cago 6, 


For more details circle 2624 on mailing card 


Aluminum Safety Tread 
for Stairs 


An easy, economical method of re 
pairing worn stairway treads is offered 
in the new Wooster aluminum safety 
stair tread. Called the “Stairmaster,” the 
tread has a permanent extruded light 
weight aluminum alloy base in standard 
9 inch depth. It is furnished in lengths 
required and can be easily installed over 
worn stair treads after existing tread is 
leveled with mastic. The tread has eleven 
rows of firmly embedded safety 
containing diamond hard abrasive grains 
for anti-slip protection. The Stairmaster 
has a | '% inch lip which covers and 
protects the face of the stair tread. The 
light weight, rustproof tread can be 
used for interior or exterior stairs. Woos- 
ter Products Inc., Wooster, Ohio. 


For more details circle 2625 on mailing card 
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High Capacity Washer 
Is Low in Price 

The new Bill Glover “Automat” is a 
low-priced, high-capacity open-end wash 
er for general use. It has a capacity of 
25 pounds and operates automatically. It 
is cycled to give a fast 20 minute wash 
on average soil and a 27 minute wash on 
heavy soil, All stainless steel construc 
tion is used with heavy-duty bearings 
and water seal. Durability, simplicity of 
operation and low price are other fea 
tures of the new model. Bill Glover, Inc., 
5204 Truman Rd., Kansas City 27, Mo. 


For more details circle #626 on mailing card 
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Dept. 36, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 
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..-before it TALKS 


...i8 the way our doctors put 
it—“Our chances of curing 
cancer are so much better 
when we have an opportunity 
to detect it before it talks.” 
That’s why we urge you to 
have periodic health check- 
ups that always include a 
thorough examination of the 
skin, mouth, lungs and rectum 
and, in women, the breasts 
and generative tract. Very 
often doctors can detect can- 
cer in these areas long before 
the patient has noticed any 
symptoms. 


For more life-saving facts 
phone the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you, or 
write to “Cancer”—in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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SPECIFY THE VERTICAL ROD EXIT DEVICE THAT IS— 


@ Drop-Forged 
@® X-Bar Reinforced 
© Double- Acting 


WonDuprin 


TYPE 


B 


@ Year in, year out—in factories, schools, offices, public build- 
ings—VoNn DuprRIN B? Exit Devices assure safe, rapid exit 
around the clock. Von Duprin B? Devices incorporate every 
known refinement: All parts are drop-forged. Double-acting 
crossbar opens door with pressure down or up... is X-bar 
reinforced for maximum strength. Dogging features have direct 
drive into lever arms. Top and bottom pullman type latch bolts 
have independent action. 

Make sure the exits in buildings you design, remodel or 
equip, provide “the safe way out”. . . Specify Von DuprRIN 
Fire and Panic Exit Devices. Ask your nearby VON DuPRIN 
“Exit Specialist:’ for complete information and specifications, 
or write directly. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., VON DUPRIN DIVISION 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 


FOR ACCIDENT HAZARD 
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KYS-ITE 

molded plastic 
trays have up 
to 5 times the 
strength of 
ordinary plastics 


Practically indestructible and 
quiet, these lightweight, easy 
tohandle trays are used by 
more and more of the country’s 
leading and 
K ys ite won't 


schools colleges. 
shatter; 
they're tough to chip or dam 
age with even the roughest 
handling. Their smooth, hard 
finish is mar and seratch-resist 
ant . and #0 easy 
Can be sterilized indefinitely 
without dimming their lustrous 
red or brown colors or warping. 
Available in 10 sizes, 


trays 


to clean! 


BY THE MAKER OF 
KYS-ITE MOLDED PLASTIC TABLEWARE 





Keyes Fibre Sales Corporation, Dept. CU 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me further information on 
O Kys-ite Tableware () Kys-ite Trays 








What's New... 


| Typing Desk 
Designed by Architect 


An economically priced, sturdy, dur- 
able desk has been designed by a school 
jarchitect for typing classes. It is rug 
gedly constructed of wood with three 
leg stretchers to eliminate sway and 
assure lifetime rigidity. The Economy 
Typing Desk, Model No. 23500 is de- 
signed to duplicate the office situation 
in which the student may work. 

The typing height is 26% inches and 
the desk is available in varied heights. 
The 18 by 32 inch top is finished in 
three coats of lacquer on hard northern 
birch, producing a long lasting gloss 
ifinish. The Economy Typing Desk is 
one of seven business training desks 
designed by the same architect and 
manufactured by Desks of America, Inc. 
P & W Manufacturing Division, P. O. 
Box 6185, Bridgeport 6, Conn. 


For more details circle #627 on mailing card 


Film Cleaning Solution 
Is Non-Toxic ‘ 
Renovex is a new non-toxic film 
cleaning solution which can be used 
without precautions regarding ventila 
tion or exhaust equipment. The fumes 
are harmless and it is non-inflammable. 
The solution is low in price and is the 
result of years of research. The new 
solution instantly removes dust, dirt, 
grime, oil and fingermarks, dries imme 
diately, leaving no residue, and renders 
|hlm anti-static so that it repels dust 
|particles or lint. It also waxes and 
polishes the film surfaces, protecting 
the emulsion and ensuring smooth pro 
_jection. Neumade Products Corp., 330 
|W. 42nd St., New York 36. 


For more details circle #628 on mailing card 


Soluble Coffee 

| for Quantity Brewing 

| Instant Maxwell House Coffee is now 

iavailable in special packages for quan 

tity brewing. This new type of instant 

coffee is offered in two convenient pre 

measured quantity packs, one for urns 

and one for glass coffee makers, both 

scaled on a _ pound-equivalent _ basis. 

General Foods Corporation, Maxwell 

House Division, Hoboken, N.J. 

For more details circle #629 on mailing card 

(Continued on page 94) 


Fluorescent Lamp 
Has Increased Output 

A new type of fluorescent lamp was 
introduced by General Electric. It is said 
to produce 35 per cent more light than 
previous fluorescent light sources. The 
first in the line is a standard cool white 
lamp, eight feet long with a 14 inch 
diameter. It is rated at 110 watts and has 
a total light output of 6800 lumens with 
a rated life of 7500 burning hours. The 
lamp is expected to find use in schools, 
offices and other areas where quality of 
light is important. 

The new base design of the lamp 
incorporates two contacts recessed in a 
single element which allows the lamp to 
be inserted easily and safely in push-pull 
type lamp holders. The new base and 
operating characteristics differing from 
all previous types, makes the lamp suit 
able only in new fluorescent lighting 
installations. General Electric, Nela Park, 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


For more details circle 630 on mailing card. 


Low-Cost Tape Recorder 
Is Portable 

The Mitchell “Super Value” Tape 
Recorder is a low cost, portable machine 
incorporating quality features. A built 
in six inch speaker for full fidelity tone, 
an oscillator for effective erasure of pre 
vious recordings and noiseless produc 
tion of new records are features of the 
new model. It has dual head, providing 
two recording tracks on a standard reel 
to double recording time. The track ac 
commodates either a five inch reel, tak 
ing a half hour of recording, or a seven 
inch reel for double the time. The built 
in amplifier may be used for public ad 
dress or record playback. 

Two inputs permit recording from mi 
crophone, radio, phono 
graph. The compact ceramic microphone 
is impervious to heat or humidity. The 
unit 


television or 


has provisions for connecting an 


external speaker as well as amplifier or 


monitor and features simplified controls. 
It is entirely self-contained in a luggage 
type case. Mitchell Manufacturing Co., 
2525 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14. 


For more details circle #63! on mailing card 
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it’s new...all new... 


a projector that in virtually every detail of 
its construction represents startling ad- 
vances in design. Six of these important 
Signet features are detailed below—among 
them, the remarkable Geneva movement for 
smoother-than-ever filmstrip showings. 
Check over the details here...then see this 
brilliant new projector for yourself at your 
Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer's. Just mail the 
coupon for his name and address. 


1. Brighter, Sharper Pictures—Superb Kodak 
Ektanon Projection Lens (//3.5 or //2.8), 
Lumenized \ens-and-condenser system, alu- 
minized glass reflector, and 500-watt lamp 
add up to amazingly bright, evenly illumi- 
nated pictures. Projection is so brilliant 
that in most cases there’s no need for room 
darkening! 


2. Smoother Operation—The Signet 500 is the 
only filmstrip projector with the famous 
Geneva movement—a precision mechanism 
that advances each frame in smooth sequence 
. . . 80 fast, viewers can hardly see the transi- 
tion. No jumping, no jerking. Nylon gearing 
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-<and-filmstrip 
rojector by Kodak 


Kodaslide Signet 500 Projector. 
Filmstrip Model. 


complete ly new, 


fastest 


provides positive, quiet, action. . . assures 
amazingly long life. Film is handled gently 
by the filmstop mechanism—glass pressure 
plates separate before filmstrip can move. 


3. Faster Setups—Drop-in loading ends fuss 
because the easy-to-get-at sprocket engages 
the filmstrip immediately. Special framing 
lever makes centering fast and accurate. 
Rewind device permits quick refiling of films. 


4. Cooler Operation—Operation is cool and 
safe because the special impeller-type blower 
delivers a far greater volume of air with less 
noise than formerly obtainable. Thick heat- 
absorbing glass protects film. And the mul- 


NAME 


film-advance ever 


with the smoothest sure 


designed 


tiple aluminum baffle system cools both 
projector and film. 


5. Automatic Leveling—Individually spring- 
loaded front legs snap into position, auto- 
matically compensating for unevenness. Back 
leg adjusts for aligning picture on screen. 

6. Top Versatility—The Signet 500 adapts 
easily to use as a 2 x 2 slide projector! Sim- 
ply remove the filmstrip mechanism and 
slip in the slide-film changer included with 
the projector. The complete slide-and-film- 
strip projector is just $98 (with //3.5 lens). 


Price subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, pep. 8-v, Rochester 4, N.Y.” 


Please send me the name and address of my nearest Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer 
and further information about the new Kodaslide Signet 500 Filmstrip Projector. 





ORGANIZATION. 





STREET. 





ciry. 
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What's New... 


Pool Chlorinator 
Is Simple to Operate and Maintain 

Complete safety provisions, corrosion 
resistant material and simple operation 
and maintenance are combined in a new 
low-priced swimming pool chlorinator. 
The solution feed, vacuum-type unit is 
ruggedly built, self-contained and creates 
no mopping or other cleaning problems. 
‘The chlorine flow rate may be easily read 
trom the front of the cabinet. 

No extra accessories are required with 
the new unit which employs pure chlor 
ine, thus saving on costs, The desired 
flow rate is regulated easily by merely 
turning a knob, Only infrequent chang 
ing of cylinders is required to keep the 
device well supplied with chlorine. 
Fischer & Porter Company, 21 Jackson- 
ville Rd., Hatboro, Pa. 


For more details circle 2632 on mailing card 


Floor Bases in Two Sizes 
for Filmstrip Filing Systems 

Two new floor bases are now avail- 
able for the two types of filmstrip library 
filing systems generally used in schools. 
One base is 15% inches high, designed 
for the 360 capacity filmstrip library 
units. As many as 360 units may be placed 
on a floor base as desired, but the rec 
ommended number is five units, provid 
ing space for 1800 filmstrips, each in 
individually indexed compartments. 


Cut your snow removal costs 
with powerful Maxim Snow 
wers. No pushing. No built-up 


The second steel floor base is designed 
for smaller filing systems. It is 12 inches 
high and will accommodate the 90, 180 


and 270 filmstrip capacity library units 
Any combinations may be lock-stacked 
on this base. Filmstrip library units 
can be placed where convenient without 
tables, desks or shelves with the new 
floor bases. Jack C. Coffey Co., 1147 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 


For more details circle 2633 on mailing card. 


Detergent Control Unit 
for Dishwashing Machine 

The Solumatic “20” is an electric de 
tergent control unit that is adaptable to 
dishwashing machines of any size. The 
stainless steel case will not rust or cor 
rode and the unit is easy to install and 
low in operating as well as original cost. 


(Continued on page 96) 


Compound concentration is measured by 
the electric control which indicates by 
red, green and white lights what solu 
tion strength is being used. Economics 
Laboratory, Inc., 250 Park Ave., New 
York 17. 


For more details circle #634 on mailing card 


Garfield Luminaire 
for Low Ceilings 

The long, low lines of the Garfield 
luminaire make it particularly well 
adapted for use where low ceilings neces 
sitate a shallow illuminating source. The 
new series is available in 2-lamp, 4 and 
% foot fluorescent luminaires. The unit 
has an overall depth of only 3% inches 
with a width of 12% inches for the 2 
lamp luminaire. The Garfield may be 
ceiling mounted or suspended from 
hangers. Both sizes may be individually 
mounted or mounted end-to-end to form 
a continuous row. 

The Garfield is built around a rigidly 
constructed chassis. Side panels of dif 
fusing polystyrene and a bottom louver 
with 35 by 35 degree shielding give com 
fortable brightness. The permanently at 
tached top-closure type reflector assures 
high efficiency and ease of maintenance. 
The units are wired completely, ready to 
install. Pittsburgh Reflector Co., 482 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


For more details circle #635 on mailing card 


HOSPITAL and DORMITORY BEDS 


with Large, Deep Drawers 


HOSPITAL BED 
No, $1065 


Solid birch construction. 
Width 3-0”. Length: 
6-6". 1%” rubber 
wheel — ball bearing 
casters. Chest is 36” « 
20” « 15” 


Write for Bul. OB-54 


They eat into the snow and whirl it 
. Four models, 4.6 to 46 h.p. 3000 in use 


All-year-round attachments fer mowing, rolling, 
and grading. Write Dept. TW for full details. 


THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 


ene: . v) Ra: 


CONN 


, 


Solid birch construction 
Width: 3’-0”. Length: 
either 6’-5” or 6-8". 
3” rubber wheel ball 
bearing casters. Chest 
is 36” x 20” « 15”. 


a 


Write for Bul. HB-54 


penet tte ewe, 
- . 


DORMITORY BED 
No. 1065 DB 





IF YOU HAVE A 
“HIGH-LOW” BED 
REQUIREMENT... 
Check with us on the most 


EICHENLAU BS 


Contract Furniture 


3501 BUTLER ST. PITTSBURGH 1, PA 
ESTARLISED 1673 





practical and economical solution. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


ab the 


TUTION REFUM 
PLAN 


In 1924, Mr. A. W. G. Dewar, in 


conversation with the headmistress of 


an English school, conceived the idea 
of a form of insurance that would re- 
imburse students for class time lost 
because of sickness or accident. 


As a result of this conversation Mr. 
Dewar developed the Tuition Refund 
Plan which, during the last quarter 
century, has spread all over the British 
Isles, to the United States and Canada 
and to Germany, France, Italy, Switz- 
erland, Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand. Today some 1800 of the 
world’s finest schools and colleges offer 
the protection of the Tuition Refund 
Plan. 


Twenty-five years ago, in 1929, the 
Plan was introduced into the United 
States and in 1932 A. W. G. Dewar 
was incorporated here. Since then the 
popularity of the Plan has grown in 
this country until students in nearly 
300 of our schools and colleges are 
protected by it. 


A.W.6. ri EWAR 


INCORPORATED 


Ooducational | nce Cedeveritere 


BOSTON 
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Preferred by instructors because they inspire 


students to new achievements... 


WESTON instru- 


ments also are the choice of practical administrators 
because their ruggedness and year after year 
dependability make their cost remarkably low! 
Ask for bulletin listing all instruments. 
WESTON Electrical Instrument Corporation, 
614 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 


For Advanced Requirements MODEL 622 


‘ 
Y goereeroery 
eee, y 


Ultra sensitive instruments of 
the double pivoted type re- 
quiring no leveling when used 
in horizontal position. Com- 
bine high accuracy and a 6.1 
inch scale ... ideal for precise 
measurements of potential and 
current at very low energy 
levels. Available as d-c volt- 
meters, millivolemeters, milli- 
ammeters and microammeters; 
electrolysis volt-millivoltme- 
ters and high resistance volt- 
meters—also as a-c rectifier 
type instruments and as ther- 
mocouple ammeters, milliam- 
meters and voltmeters. 


For Electrical Machinery Labs MODEL 633 


A clamp-on volt-ammeter built 
to Weston standards of safety, 
accuracy and dependability. Five 
full scale a-c current ranges of 
1000/250/100/25/10 amperes 
with range overlap. Three self- 
contained a-c voltage ranges of 
700/350/175 voles—insulated 
for 750 volts. Has convenient 6 
position switch easily operated 
by thumb—adjustable pointer 
stop facilitates measuring start- 
ing current of motors. 


WESTON 


® Gulumen 


95 





What's New... 


Product Literature 


e The fourth edition of the “Instrument 
Sketch Book” has just been released by 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., 614 
Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, New 
Jersey. The Sketch Book contains 32 
pages with over 100 illustrations includ 
ing photographs, phantom views and 
informal sketches which fully illustrate 
and describe the operating principles of 
all types of electrical measuring instru 
ments as well as instrument 


and associated equipment. 
For more details circle #634 on mailing card 


e A 48 page “Repair Handbook” issued 
by Smooth-On Manufacturing Co., 570 
Communipaw Ave., Jersey City 4, N. J., 
tells in text and pictures how to repair 
leaks in pipes, boilers, radiators, concrete 
and cinder blocks and sheet and plate 
metal, as well as how to handle other 
repair problems. A directory describes 
the 12 Smooth-On repair cements and 


the variety of jobs they will handle. 
For more details circle 2637 on mailing card 


accessories 


e The new 1954-55 Angelica Catalog is 
now available from Angelica Uniform 
Co., 1427 Olive St. St. Mo. 
The catalog illustrates and describes over 
200 washable uniforms male and 
female employees, giving full informa 


tion on the newest materials and styles. 
For more details circle 2638 on mailing card 


Louis 3, 


tor 


e A new illustrated brochure has just 
been issued by Johns-Manville, 22 E. 
40th St.. New York 16, N.Y. Entitled 
“Johns-Manville 85°/, Magnesia,” the 
brochure tells how 85°, Magnesia is pro- 
duced, explains its high insulating value, 
points out where it can be used to ad 
vantage and gives details on character- 


istics. 
For more details circle #639 on mailing card. 


e How the E-Z-On Plastering Machine 
saves time and money in construction 
technics in lathing and plastering is dis- 
cussed in a brochure prepared by E-Z-On 
Corporation, 1725 W. Pershing Rd., Chi- 
cago 9. The machine was developed to 
speed lathing and plastering of build- 
ings because the old method of applica- 
tion was slower than that of applying 
other finishes. The machine can be used 
for spraying on acoustical plaster, fire- 
proofed lightweight aggregate plaster 
and for spraying textured ceilings over 
rough concrete quickly and econom 
ically. How the machine is used and 
savings effected are covered. 

For more details circle #640 on mailing card 


e “23 Ways to Cut Food Waste and 
Labor Costs” is the title of a folder 
issued by Dispensers, Inc., 947 E. 62nd 

Los Angeles 1, Calif. It tells the 
story of Dripeut Dispensers and their 


various uses, many illustrated. 
For more details circle #641 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 98) 
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Far-Sighted Choice for 
Sound Planning 


rack holds 


coats and hots 


e The full line of Basketball Equipment 
manufactured by Recreation Equipment 
Corp., Anderson, Ind., is discussed in the 
new Catalog 20B recently released. The 
catalog gives the size of the standard of- 
ficial court, what equipment is needed 
and how to lay out and paint lines for 
a basketball court. The various types of 
backboard, backstops and other parts are 
described and illustrated. 

For more details circle 642 on mailing card 
e “New Con-Sol Power Rollers” is the 
title of a new folder designed to show 
contractors and supervisors of mainte 
nance for universities, colleges and schools 
what the 1954 line of Con-Sol Power 
Rollers offers in performance and econ- 
omy. The new folder, released by Con- 
solidated Industries, Inc., West Cheshire, 
Conn., gives large photographs of the 
line and includes a listing of standard 
Con-Sol features plus new material de 


si nm and construction improvements. 
¢ more details circle 643 on mailing card 


e A General Catalog and Parts List on 
Advance Tubular Steel Scaffolding has 
been published by the Advance Scaffold 
Division, Beaver Art Metal Corp., Ell 
wood City, Pa. Descriptive information 
on the various parts employed for erec 
tion of Advance scaffolding is supple 
mented with line drawings, specifications 


and photographs of scaffolding in use. 
For more details circle #644 on mailing card 


HAT AND COAT RACKS 


5 ft. agoinst-woll 


25 


No. 50 
This 5 ft. portable 
rack holds 50 coats 
and hats. 


CHECKROOM EFFICIENCY 
ANY WHERE 


Keep coats and hats out in the open, aired, dry and in press— 
each coat on a wooden hanger held spaced apart from every 
other; each hat in its individualized space on a ventilated shelf. 
Save floor space date 5 ple per square foot. 
Rigidly built for lifetime sorvice—welded heavy gauge and 
square tubular furniture steel. Beautifully finished baked-on 
enamel. Portable units come on large swivel casters. Checker 
Wall Racks are also available in any length by the foot—fit in 
anywhere. Mount on wall at any height—standard equipment 
in modern schools, etc. where they keep clothes in a safe, 
sanitary, orderly manner. 





€S7. 1826 


TUBULAR STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 
In Carefully Graded Sizes 


Write today for illustrated catalogue: 
Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture Division 
Menominee, Michigan. 


Write for Bulletin CK-16 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


“The Checkroom People” 





| 1121 West 37th Street 





Chicago 9, U.S.A. 
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for THEIR sakes 


... learn how to protect 
yourself from death from 
cancer. They need you! 


And for your sake and 
theirs you must keep on re- 
membering that the best 
cancer “insurance” is: 

FIRST...to make a habit of 
periodic health check-ups no 
matter how well you may 
feel, always including a 
thorough examination of 
the skin, mouth, lungs and 
rectum and ( for women) the 
breasts and generative tract. 


SECOND... to learn the seven 
danger signals that may 
mean cancer, and go straight 
to the doctor at the first sign 
of any one of them—(1) Any 
sore that does not heal 
(2) A lump or thickening, 
in the breast or elsewhere 
(3) Unusual bleeding or dis- 
charge (4) Any change ina 
wart or mole (5) Persistent 
indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing (6) Persistent 
hoarseness or cough (7) 
Any change in normal bowel 
habits. 


For other life saving facts 
about cancer, phone the 
American Cancer Society 
office nearest you, or address 
your letter to “Cancer”’—in 
care of your local Post Office. 


\ 
\ 
\\ 


WHAT’S YOUR 
\ WASTE BASKET 
\\ MORTALITY? 


Replacing waste baskets often 

can become expensive. If, after several 
years of hard service, the receptacles you 
buy begin to look more like waste than 
waste baskets, it will pay to consider... 


WUE-COr 


Vul-Cots reduce waste basket costs be- 
cause they are a life-time product. Your 
first Vul-Cot cost is your last because 
famous Vul-Cots are practically inde- 
structible. 

These qualities will make Vul-Cots pay 
off for you 


@ Made of Hard Vulcanized Fibre. 


@ Exclusive double rolled top 
won't break, loosen, or fray, 
and it remains smooth and 
round for the life of the basket. 


BBonded side seam adds 
strength, provides a more at- 
tractive appearance. 

@ Color is an integral part of the 
fibre . . . it can't chip, or wear 
off. VUL-COTS will not mar or 
stain furniture or clothing. 

@ VUL-COTS are guaranteed not 
to crack, splinter, dent, rust or 
corrode. 


May we send you the VUL-COT catalog price 
sheet? Write direct to Dept.U-10.Sold by sta- 


American tioners and school supply houses everywhere. 


Cancer 
Society Gs, IW. ve Tx ON. AZ, 
\ VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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What's New... 


@ An }1 by 17 inch card, entitled “Hand 
Dishwashing Made Easy by These Five 
Steps,” has just been published by Wyan 
dotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. 
A simple and practical dishwashing ro 
tation the 
gives better 


tation and is helpful to workers. 
For more details circle 2645 on mailing card 


e Technical Bulletin T-Oll 
the installation of emergency standby 
generating plants and automatic line 
transfer controls has just been released 
by D. W. Onan & Sons, Inc., 6251 Uni 
versity Ave., Minneapolis 14, Minn, De 
scriptions of standby electric generating 
plants, methods of control and easy-to- 
understand diagrams are included in the 


booklet. 


system ce scribed 


on card 


speeds the operation, sani 


cover ing 


For more details circle 2646 on mailing card 

e A new printing of the “Please Don’t” 
folder released by The Maple Flooring 
Assn... 35 hk W icker 


Chicago 1, Ill. has just been an 


Manutacturers 
Drive 
nounced, The folder explains that prob 
lems from expansion of kilndried hard 
wood flooring caused by absorption can 
eliminated if the 
the job site 
on the 


efheient 
followed. 
of nails 
giving the sizes and kinds recommended 
tor fastening Northern Maple and Birch 


flooring. folder. 
Fo #647 on mailing card 


be rules for 
handling at 


Information 


are 
subject 


is included in the new 
more detalis circle 


DIFFERENT SIZES, STYLES 
OF BULLETIN BOARDS AND 


BY DAV-SON 


A Dav-Son board for every job. 
Changeable letter directory and 
announcement boards, black boards, 
menu boards, others. Sturdily con- 
sructed, every Dav-Son board is 
built to last, with quality built-in 
for years of service 
Dev-Sen Changeable Letter Di- 
rectories for Lobby, Office, 

se 


© Wide Variety of Styles and Sizes 
¢ Glass Enclosed Front 

* Hardwood or Metal Frames 

@ Highest Quality Feit 

© Absolutely Warpproof 

@ Also Avaliable with 5’ 6” 


@ Indoor and Outdoor Styles 

« Hardwood or Metal Frames 

¢ With or Without Locking Glass 
Doors 

« World's Largest Selection 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
Your Dealer Can't Supply, 

Order Direct 


Dev-Sen 
Black 


ish 


Changeoble 
card with white letters under 
beveled plexiglass shield 
wood base in cho’ . 
Mahogany, Blonde or Steel Grey fin- 
10% "x2%" 


e “The Wonderful Writing Machine” is 
the title of a 236 page book which tells 
the the typewriter 
from its earliest beginnings to the pres 
ent. Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
2 Park Ave., New York 16, in contem 
plating its fiftieth anniversary, felt that 
the complete, unpublished story of the 
typewriter should be told. Through the 
efforts of Royal and the publishers, Ran 
dom House, New York, this book on 
the history and development of the type 
writer was written by Bruce Bliven, Jr. 
Written in an entertaining style, the 
book tells the story of the evolution of 
the typewriter, its influence on the busi 
ness and writing world, and the part it 
has played in the advancement of women 
to their present position in our economy. 
It is most interesting reading and could 
well serve as a source book on the type 
writer. 
For more details circle #648 on mailing card 


lascinating story ol 


e@ How perforated acoustical baffles wer« 
used as warm air diffusion outlets in a 
translucent suspended ceiling is discussed 
in an engineering report on tests com 
pleted at Case Institute of Technology. 
The report, available from the F. W. 
Wakeheld Brass Co., Vermilion, Ohio. 
shows a table of air flows versus pres 
sures at inlet and gives complete in 


formation on the results of the tests. 
For more details circle 2649 on mailing card 


rouide 


e A new fabric catalog for choirs is now 
available from E. R. Moore Co., 932 W. 
Dakin St., Chicago 13. It actually shows 
how each material and color will appear 
in a finished cut hgure 
inside the catalog is placed over the 
swatches of actual material for visuali- 
zation of style, fabric and color of a 
made-up gown. The new Moore Fabric 
Selector has swatches of five leading 


materials in a full range of colors. 
For more details circle 4650 on mailing card 


robe. A out 


e A new booklet describing the Lam- 
son Selective Vertical Conveyors, Book- 
veyors and Clinical History Lifts has 
been released by Lamson Corp., 3100 
James St., Syracuse 1, New York. By 
performing all necessary actions auto- 
matically, these conveyors provide all 
users with floor-to-floor distribution sys- 
tems that require the least time, thought, 
effort and maintenance—-yet offer com 


plete safety of operation in use. 
For more details circle 2651 on mailing card. 


e How to improve the installation of 
controls for heating, ventilating and air 
conditioning with automatic “Control 
Centers” is discussed in a new bulletin, 
F 5265-1 offered by Barber-Colman Co., 
Rockford, Ill. This new bulletin clearly 
expains the “Control Center” system and 
points out how any institution can bene 


ht from its use. 
For more details circle 652 on mailing card 
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th. picans for 
ee! preceeeree 


yi sre" 


Women are discreet 
instinctively. The mod- 
ern powder room is 
equipped with the SAN- 
IBAG method of quick, 
modest disposal of san- 
itary napkins. SANIBAG 
service is practically a 
must in motels, schools, 
hotels, restaurants and 
public buildings. 


[ a 
41e5S5 
Zs 


SANIBAG service not only pays off 
in good will, but with dollars saved 


in maintenance costs. Also a tremen- 
dous saving in plumber’ 


from toilet stoppages. 
SANIBAG service 
business judgment. 
When writing for 
complete 


Plate free 


Triangular information, 


ice of Walnut, Oak 


merchant. 


A. C. DAVENPORT & SON, INC. 


311 N. DESPLAINES STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS, DEPT. cB 


INSIST ON DAV-SON- 


98 


R BEST BUY! 


is simply good 


please 
the name and address of your supply 


s bills arising 
To provide 


samples and 
include 
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Classroom, New York University Law Center. Architects: Eggers 
& Higgins, New York ; Contractor: John Lowry Company, New York 


For best lecture-demonstration teaching 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL 
PEDESTAL TABLES 


These important advantages—not afforded by other furni- 
ture—are assured by American Seating Pedestal Tables 
with No. 406 Pedestal Chairs 


1. All students can see instructor and demonstration. 


2. Swivel chairs provide greater freedom to perform, 
easier ingress and egress. 


. Ample passageway is maintained between chair backs 
and tables. 


. Easy to clean and cle=n around. 


. More efficient use of space, because each installation 
is tailored to the room. 


Continuous working surfaces, installed in straight rows or 
on a radius, can be provided only with American Seating 
pedestal tables. They are equally effective in large or 
small rooms, on level or sloping floors, with or without 
risers. The offset steel pedestals leave ample leg room. 


The comfortable cradleform seats swivel 45° either way, 
have deep-curved backs, and are adjustable for height. 
Table tops, seats and seat backs are of urea-resin bonded, 
heavy, cored plywood, durably lacquered in natural-birch 
finish. Tables are available with book-storage compartments. 


Let our experienced seating engineers help design an 
installation to fit your needs. Write for full information. 


American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs 


Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, durabil- 
ity, acoustical benefit. With or without folding tablet-arm. 


cAmercan Seating Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
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MAKE 
EVERY 
MINUTE 
COUNT 


’ ee 


us 
Your operators will do a a SEND 
better cleaning job in COUPON 
less time with Spencer VOSA 
Portable Vacuum Cleaners. Spencer's extra vacuum power 
makes the most of every cleaning minute . . . saves time, 
money and effort. Unique swivel elbow between hose and 
handle cuts operator fatigue. Spencer's wet pick-up is the 
most effective way of removing water from terazzo, lino- 
leum and tile floors. A special attachment cleans dry 
mops without spreading dust . . . Spencer portables are 
used widely in institutions, offices, stores, hospitals, schools 
and theatres. 

Write for 32-page illustrated booklet and folder. 








SS SPENCER ES 


ADDRESS 
DEPT. CU 


Please send me copies of A GUIDE TO EASIER CLEAN- 
ING and illustrated folder on Spencer Portables. 
Name sume 

Street & No. ........ 

City & State .......... 


6SP54A 
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Index to Products Advertised 
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School Furniture 14 


American Bitumuls & Asphalt Company 
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Material 60 

American Seating Company 

School Seating 99a 
Arlington Seating Company 

School Seating 72 
Barreled Sunlight Paint Company 

Paints 100 
Bay West Paper Company 

Paper Towel Dispenser 70 
Beier & Company 
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Food Service Equipment 10 
Brown Company 
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Burroughs Corporation 

Adding Machines 65 
Carrom Industries, Inc. 
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Celotex Corporation 
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Clarin Mfg. Company 
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Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
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Projector 93 
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School Furniture 9dc 


Hobart Mfg. Company 
Food Machines 


Hospitality Associates, Inc. 
Food Management Consultants. 52 


Huntington Chair Corporation 


Cover 3 


Institutional Furniture 64 
Johns-Manville 
Floor Tile 63 


Johnson Service Company 


Temperature Control Cover 4 
Johnson & Son, Inc., S. C. 

Floor Maintenance 15 
Keyes Fibre Sales Corporation 

Plastic Trays ..... . 92 
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Tape Recorder 62 
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Parking Corporation of America 
Automatic Parking Controls 


Peabody Seating Company 
Tablet Arm Chair. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Compan 
Steel Deck Grandstands 


Powers Regulator Company 
Thermostatic Water Mixers 
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Institutional Furniture . 
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Institutional Food . 
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Institutional Food 
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Institutional Furniture 


Sloan Valve Company 
Flush Valves . 


Spencer Turbine Company 
Floor Maintenance 


Tectum Corporation 
Roof Plank . 


Thonet Industries, Inc. 
School Furniture 


Turbo Jet Mfg. Company 
Power Leaf Mill 


Turk Mfg. Company, Joseph 
Institutional Furniture 
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Coat & Hat Racks 
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School Lighting..... ( 
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Institutional Furniture 
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Weis Mfg. Company, Inc., Henry 
Cabinet Showers . 


Weston Electrical Instrument Corp. 
Electrical Instruments 
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Index to “What's New’ 


Powermatic Toaster 
Toastmaster Products Division, 
McGrow Electric Co. 


Glozed Wall Tile 
The Mosaic Tile Co. 


Milk Dispenser 
Sunroc Refrigeration Co. 


Opal-Glo Paint 
The Sherwin-Williams Company 


Filmstrip Projectors 
Bell & Howell Company 


Projector Stand 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 


Thermo-Fax Copying Paper 
Minnesota Mining and Manufoc- 
turing Co. 


Portable Science Panel 


The Electronic Rectifier Company 


of Rochester 


Cork-Surfaced Trays 
Keyes Fibre Sales Corporation 


Key-Bak Key Reel 
Lummis Manufacturing Co. 


Distilled Water 
Central Scientific Company 


Voice-Master Dispatcher 
Magnetic Recording Industries 


Merry G’Rinder 
General Slicing Machine Co. 


Alphacolor Craftmix 
Weber Costello Company 


Refrigerator-Freezer 
Jordon Refrigerator Company 


Duplex Outlet 
Pass & Seymour, Inc. 


Portable Bleacher 
Universal Manufacturing Corp 
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Steel Wall Tile 


Porcelain Enamel Products Corp. 


Projection Screens 
Knox Manufacturing Co. 


Walk-in Incubator 
Fisher Scientific Co. 


Telephone Dictation System 
The Gray Manufacturing Co. 


“Nu-Kote” Carbon Paper 
Burroughs Corporation 


Flat-Bed Printer 
Peerless Photo Products, Inc. 


Coffee Brewing System 
Hill-Shaw Co. 


Aluminum Stair Tread 
Wooster Products Company 


High Capacity Washer 
Bill Glover, Inc. 


Economy Typing Desk 
P & W Manufacturing Division 


Film Cleaning Solution 
Neumade Products Corp. 


Instant Coffee 


Maxwell House Division, General 


Foods Corp. 


Fluorescent Lamp 
General Electric 


Tape Recorder 


Mitchell Manufacturing Company 


Swimming Pool Chlorinator 
Fischer & Porter Company 


Filmstrip Floor Bases 
Jack C. Coffey 


Detergent Control Unit 
Economics Laboratory, Inc. 
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Garfield Luminaire 
Pittsburgh Reflector Co. 


“Instrument Sketch Book” 


Weston Electrical Instrument Corp. 


Smooth-On Iron Cement 
Smooth-On Manufacturing Co. 


Angelica Uniforms 
Angelica Uniform Company 


“Johns-Manville 85% Magnesio” 
Johns-Manville 


E-Z-On Plastering Machine 
E-Z-On Corporation 


“Cut Food Costs” 


Dispensers, Inc. 


Basketball Equipment 
Recreation Equipment Corp. 


“Power Rollers” 
Consolidated Industries, Inc. 


Catalog and Parts List 
Beaver Art Metal Corp. 


“Hand Dishwashing Made Easy” 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 


Technical Bulletin T-Oll 
D. W. Onan & Sons 


“Please Don’t’ 


Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn. 


“The Wonderful Writing Machine” 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 


Engineering Report 
F. W. Wakefield Brass Co. 


Fabric Selector for Choirs 
E. R. Moore Co. 


Selective Vertical Conveyors 
Lamson Corporation 


Control Centers 
Borber-Colman Company 
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Nothing Even. , 


For walls, woodwork, and ceilings, there 

is no other white enamel that comes even 

close in quality to Barreled Sunlight Super 

Chinaline*. Now completely odor free, this 

super white enamel is made by the unique 

secret ‘‘Rice Process’... a process that no 

other paint manufacturer has ever been able 

NN to duplicate. Special liquids and generous 

SR IPP Mn, use of the costliest pigments give Chinaline 

AB its brilliant initial whiteness and almost 

= - indefinite white retention. It’s whiter when 

GY Nigh; = " it goes on... stays whiter longer, far longer 

Way, Se ... and washes like a china plate. 

Wid Available in three finishes . . . Gloss, 

Semi Gloss and ‘‘rubbed effect’’ Eggshell 

... Chinaline meets every requirement. So 

when you're painting any interior surface 

white, do it right, with Barreled Sunlight 

Odor-Free Super Chinaline. The appear- 

ance of the job and the money you save on 

labor . . . through Chinaline’s unusual ease 

of application . . . will compensate, many 

times over, for the slight extra price of 

Chinaline. Write for free catalog and name 

of your nearest Barreled Sunlight distribu- 
tor. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT COMPANY 
35-J Dudley St., Providence 1, R. |. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Barreled Sunlight: 


In whitest white or clean, clear, wanted colors, there's a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 
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MODEL xxm-4 ... act], Soeed, aud Ertia Dwell 


DESIGN: Futly ovtomotic, 2-tank, rack-type; baffles and 
curtoins for control of wash and rinse streams. 
CONSTRUCTION: Arc welded No. 16 gouge stainless 
I et 


























FILLS: Jet-type with air break and water seal at each end. 
WASH & RINSE: Stainless steel wash manifolds, above 
and below, cover entire rack area, both compartments. 
FINAL RINSE: Double-acting rinse erms above and be- 
low operated automatically. Rapid-action valve; vacuum 
breaker on down-stream side. 

CONVEYOR: Exclusive Hobart Dual-Drive gives auto- 
matic dwell, with swinging motion, in both wash ond 
rinse compartments, and advance through final rinse. 
PUMPS: Two, Hobart designed and built, self-draining 
—215 G.P.M. each, with Ni-Resist impellers, integral 
with motors. Packless seals (no stuffing boxes). 
MOTORS: Two, Hobort-built, 11 H.P. each, grease- 
packed, ball bearing, drip-proof, ventilated —for wash 
and rinse. 

DRAIN & OVERFLOW: Automatic bell-type overflow; 
lift-off cap. Externally controtled Ni-Resist drain valve. 


For Clean, Clean Dishes... at a Cost That’s Right in Line 


Here are just two of the more than 50 popular 
Hobart dishwashers that you can choose from 


without Hobart Time Controls—little (2 ft. 
square), medium, or big (29-ft. Flight-Type). 


today. With Hobart, you fit the machine to the 
job, for utmost efficiency at lowest cost per serv- 
ing. You avoid the inefficiency of undercapacity 
and the waste of costly, unused overcapacity — 


We'll help you choose the right model for lowest 
cost and highest standards for glasswashing— 
for dishwashing. And with every unit, you get 
the Hobart guarantee and Hobart service. 


both! Your Hobart machine is just right for you! Why wait? See Hobart for all your dishwash- 


ing, food and kitchen machines! ... The Hobart 
Manufacturing Company, Troy, Ohio. 


fe) =) 4m BMT... High Soced. Cgpaoity Micinnsim Space 


DESIGN: Semi-automatic, rack-type— 4 doors for straight wall or corner installation. 
CONSTRUCTION: 16 gouge stainless steel. Most sanitary design. 
CONTROL: Single handle, interlocking, prevents operation with doors open, 


WASH: Hobart revolving arms with unrestricted openings — double end jets—above ond 
below. 


RINSE: Wing-type rinse sprayers above, revolving rinse arm below. Rapid-action valve out- 
side machine. 


MOTOR: Hobert-built, 1 H.P. grease-packed ball bearing, drip-proof, ventilated. Single 
phase, three-phase or direct current. 


ee ee a ee 
stuffing box) — Ni-Resist i Hier, i ction plates. 


tad ad 


DRAIN & OVERFLOW: Ni-Resist drain valve, externally controlled. Bell-type overflow with 


lift-off cap. 
me ’o, Trademark of Quality @. over 55 years 


mee Food Machines 


Your Hobart can be fully or semi-automatic 
or continuous, Flight-type racking—with or 
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HOBART DISHWASHERS 


proudly bear this 
SEAL OF APPROVAL 


—_ 
A= 
7) 

b— | 
Cf) 
— 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of Food, 
Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 


For further information on these and 
other units, write for specification sheets. 
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IN ALL MAJOR BUILDINGS AT JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY... 


REMSEN HALL 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Johns Hopkins University is another example of an 
outstanding institution where physical plant improve- 
ments are keeping pace with other advancements in 
modern education. 

All of the new, postwar buildings on the campus 
enjoy the superior comfort and fuel saving advan- 
tages of temperature control by Johnson. The Univer- 
sity’s experience with these new buildings led to a 
modernization program in 1952, when Johnson Con- 
trol was also installed in all of the older buildings. In 
each case, the control system was specially planned 
to achieve the desired results at the lowest possible 
operating cost. 

How about the building on your campus? No matter 


what type of installation you are planning —convec- 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 





tors or radiators for dormitories and living quarters, 
combination systems of convectors and central fan 
ventilation, “straight blast” heating, or complete air 
conditioning for classrooms and administration build- 
ings —Johnson Control will provide the maximum 
comfort and insure the greatest return for every 
operating dollar. 

Johnson Control Systems are not limited to new 
buildings. They may be installed in existing buildings 
regardless of the type of heating and ventilating 
system employed. Ask an engineer from a nearby 
Johnson branch office for recommendations on your 
control problems soon. There is no obligation, 
JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, Wis- 


consin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities, 


JOHNSON, CONTROL 


AIR CONDITIONING 


TEMPERATURE 


PLANNING MANUFACTURING 


INSTALLING ° SINCE 1885 





